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PREFACE. 


TiiB World Missionvy Conference, hdd et Edin- 
bur^ was not only an inspiring experience of a 
lifetime to those who had the pfivi]e|:e of taking 
part in it, but it was an outward symbol of an 
awakened seal and of a new spirit of union, which 
was catholic both ia Its scope and character (at 
least one eminent Roman Catholic Prelate expressed 
his sympathy with the objects of the Conference) 
such as would not have been possible at any 
previous period in the history of Cbristendocn. One 
important lesson of the Conference was the need 
of a more extensive study of missbnaty problems 
on the part of those interested in the extension of 
Christ's kingdom. U this need is to be met, an 
increase of our missionary literature must take place, 
and the literature which already exists must be 
revised in the light of the increasii^ knowledge of 
the missionaries who are engaged in the work abroad. 

The number of Hindus who are well versed in 
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English literature Is daily increasing, and the Eastern 
and Western nations are daily being drawn closer 
together. Not only do Indian Christians read the 
works of English theologians, but Hindus are keenly 
interested in various branches of Er^Ush iiterature. 
Still, both Christians and Hindus are far too apt to 
ignore the study of the religions of their own country 
—the former from a perhaps not unnatural feeling 
that, as they have discarded Hinduism, they may 
neglect the scientihc study of that religion; and the 
latter from a thirst for all the new knowledge which 
the West opens out to them. But, on the other 
hand, as India Is in. a state of mental and spiritual, 
as well as political, turmoil, and as tens of thousands 
of Indiana are consciously or unconsciously turning 
wistful eyes towards Jesus Christ as the greatest 
religious Teacher that the world has ever known, and, 
perhaps, as the only Teacher who can solve their 
doubts, any book which honestly places the two 
religions side by side must be of assistance to them 
In their perplexities. It is the author's hope that 
this little book may be of as much use to Hindus 
aeard)ing for the truth as to English Christians 
anxious to understand the religion of their fellow- 
subj^ts. * Nothing less strong than the bond of a 
common faith can bind the two races together in 
sympathy and brotherhood; and the closer the 
approach the closer will be the tie, 
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Some English readers are ready to dismiss Che 
whole Hindu religion as so much * heathen super- 
stition/’ whereas others go to the opposite extreme, 
and, goring the dark—and it is a very dark—side 
of HinduUm, revel in it as in a suUime philosophy. 
In these p^^ an attempt has been made to treat 
the whole subject as fairiyas possible, but there has 
b^n no shutting of the eyes to the hideous vice of 
Krishna or the obscene rices of the Tluitrie orgies. 

Another matter of great importance is the study ol 
Comparative Religion on the part of students prepar* 
ing for their exainiaations in our Theol^cal Colleges. 
This subject is almost entirely ignored even in 
Missionary Collies—like the one with whkh I have 
the honourtto be connected—for a general education 
and special preparation for missionary work are hard 
to combine. We have no choice in the matter, for we 
are bound hand and foot by the usual theological 
examinations. We teach Latin, Gre^ and Hebrew, 
bm know nothing of Sanskrit, Arabic or Chinese. 
We ace well versed in Gnostic heresies, but know 
nothing of the VidAtiia or the three Pitaids of 
Gautama *We could saJely meet an Arian, bet 
should be dumb in the presence of an Aiyan. We 
can disciiss the doctrine of the Unity in Trinity, 
bat cannot point out the fallacy in the creed oflslam 
that ''There is no God but Allah," or in the Hindu’s 
conception of the TrimfirttL And tltf same line of 
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argument applies with scarcely less force to other 
Theol^cal Colleges and other Divinity examina¬ 
tions. 

He who knows only Christianity, but is ignorant 
of what millions of other people believe, does not 
really krww Christianity. Let the usual foundations 
be well and surely laid, but let us test those founda¬ 
tions by seeing how they will bear attack from non- 
Christians; and let us not rest satisfied with mere 
foundations, but go on to build on them an impreg¬ 
nable fortress standing foursquare to all the world. 
We shall never learn to think clearly, nor shall we 
teach precisely about the dogmaa of our own religion, 
till we have studied them in the light of the other 
great reli^ons of the world. • 

If asked what is the object of this small book, the 
author can perhaps answer best by imitating the 
negative methods of the sages who wrote the UpanU 
ihadt. When they were questioned by their disciples 
as to the nature of God, **Ia It this? ' or, ‘*Is It 
that?” they almost invariably replied, in their dread 
of biodir^ down the Deity by human limitaiioits, 

NiH;' "NtUl' “ Not so " « Not so Is this, then, 
a book of original research ? PTtti. Is It a translation 
of, or commentary on, the. sacred books of India? 

Is it a history, or scientific exposition, of Hin¬ 
duism? Niti. The thus reduced his conception of 
God to that of bare exUtenc^. This book, it is hoped, 
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contains something more positive. It is an attempt to 
grasp the main features of Hinduism, both higher and 
lower, both ancient and modem, both theoretical and 
practical; and then it Is an endeavour to compare 
these featured with the central dc^ma of Christianity 
on the part of one who has ^>ent the best years of bis 
life as a missionary in India. 

It is an attempt to bring both andent and modem 
Hinduism within the purview of that large body of 
men and women who are now interested in Missions, 
but who have no time to study difficult boohs on 
Hindu philosophy and mythology, and no opportunity 
of examining Hinduism on the spot as a great, living' 
and many«sided religion in the way that a missionary 
has. The latter must not only study the sacred books 
of the East, but must compare tbdr teaching with the 
religious beliefs which he finds embodied in the lives 
and customs of the people. 

A scholar eng^ed in original research must coniine 
himself to the written documents; whereas the 
working missionary has to deal more with men's 
hearts, and with their lives, thoughts, customs and oh- 
..servunces. So great is the divergence between theory 
and practice found to be, that the missionary would 
be tempted at times to throw aside his books alto¬ 
gether, were It not that the '' mighty mase ” of conflict¬ 
ing opinions and the innumerable observances of. 
modern Hinduism are ** not without a plan/' and ate only 
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rendered intelligible by being co*ordmated with tbe 
teachings of the ancient sages. The (leld of Hinduism 
is so vast and thejungle so dense, that ordinary readers 
are often repelled from any serious effort to explore 
and penetrate them. It is difficult to see the wood, in 
fact, for the trees. There are not many people who 
care to plunge into such an entanglement of mighty 
trunks smothered with masses of luxuriant creepers 
and the unde^rowth of shrubs and thorns; but there 
may be some who will be glad to be guided along the 
main tracks where they may take note of the various 
plants and goigeous tropical flowers, and perhaps 
identify some of them as belonging to the same 
genus as those which they have seen in our own qutet 
woods and well-ordered gardens. There* are many 
' books on Hinduism, but for the most part they are 

long and difficult, and are so loaded with details as to 
defeat their own endi If this small book has any 
value, it will be due as much to what It omits as to 
h what it includes. In selecting the materials for use 

there has been no attempt, I repeat, at originality. 
»'/ If is not necessary for a builder to make his own bricks, 

but it is sufficient if he builds his cottage according to 
hia own ddsign. There is an abundance of excellent 
' : . ' material available, and I have not hesitated to make 
use of such as I have needed for the present purpose. 
On'the Hindu side I am chiefly indebted to* the Rev. 
W. Dllger’s book on Sa/valim in Hinduism and Christ- 

* • 

f' 
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one of the most trustworthy books thAt I 
have read, and Prof. Max Muller's Giff^ Licturts. 
On the Christian side I have lai^y ibl loved Dr. 
IHingvorth, Bishop Westcott, and others who are the 
recognized authorities on such sobjects as the Person¬ 
ality of God and the Incarnation of our Blessed 
Saviour. 

It may be thought that we have books enough of 
this kind, but a distinction must be drawn. Our 
library shelves are laden with works on the different 
doctrines of the Christian Faith, which contain refer¬ 
ences to the various non-Christian religions of the 
world. It may, however, be of no less profit to take 
the main feets of one non-Christiac religion and place 
them, so to apeak, in parallel columns with the corre¬ 
sponding dbgroas d the Christian Faith. We have 
not too many books of this stamp. 

Again, the question may be asked, is not our 
Christian theol^y too much a theology of the past ? 
The study of Comparative Religion has scarcely com¬ 
menced with u& Yet we a^ now in contact with 
every race on the globe; our problems are not those 
of a defunct past, but such as deal with the liviog creeds 
of living races; we cannot waive those beliefs aside as 
mete heathenish superstitions, ftt* we are confronted 
with the most abstruse fduJosopbers, and are opposed 


‘1 hA^avulcdn^telf of dwMtber^ kMsenriwkpto nMkewof 
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by scholars of repute. Must sve not begin to live less 
in the past and more ibr the present and the future ? 
There are other languages besides Hebrew, Latin, and 
Greek. Some day we shall have to burst the bonds of 
our insularify and parochialism; become catholic in 
our claims and views; and cease talking of “ foreign" 
missions as “extras Some day we shall real lie that 
Christianity is face to face, and in deadly conflict, with 
the great religions of the world—to conquer or be 
conquered. We shall fljid that the forces arrayed 
against us are the greatest of all forces; and that the 
problems we have to solve, such for instance as the 
caste and race problems, are those most difficult of 
solution, When we have grasped these facts, we 
shall realize that the creeds and problems of living 
races demand the best intelligeifce of our tfleologiaiis, 
as well as the systematic study and self-sacrificing 
devotion of all Christians. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Most people who have read anything of what is called 
Hinduism are aware that this religion is divided 
broadly into three periods: ancient, mediaeval and 
modem — polytheistic, philosophic and idolatrous. 
Before the old Aryans split off from the common 
stock they spoke the same language and worshipped 
the same God as our own ancestors. God was to 
them, speaking generally, the Sky*Fatber {Dyaus 
Pitn), as he was Jupiter to the Latins andZei^ Jlar^p 
to the Greeks. When they entered India, and 
settled in the neighbourhood of the Hindu Kush 
many centuries before the Christian era, they were 
as much foreigners as we English now are. Their 
gods, the " Bright Ones” {Divas, compare 
Divine, etc.), were for the most part the gods of 
nature^and their religioo was distinctly polytbeistia 
After the Vidic period came that of Brdhmanism and 
the UfatUskads, when the sages es^Ived their marvellous 
philosophic system, afler searching into the very depths 
and caverns of human thought, and endeavoured by the 
aid of their own efforts, unassisted by Divine revelation, 
to discover the Supreme Essence, the Absolute Self. 
Then about ^e century B.C, acos? great 
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reformer Gautama, the Buddha, the enlightened one 
(born 557), waging war against the gross forms of 
sacrificial and ritualistic observances then practised 
by the Brahmans, and against the degrading system 
of caste. In their desire to maintain their supremacy 
the£r&hmans adopted two methods; first, persecution 
of the Buddhists in the cruellest manner, and secondly, 
the development ofKrishna-worship, which appealed to 
men’s worst animal passions and served as a counter* 
stroke to the austerities practised by the followers of 
Buddha. The two systems were in deadly conflict for 
some centuries, and Buddhism was finally vanquished ; 
but just as in the parallelogram of forces the body 
acted upon no longer moves along either of the sides 
but along the diagonal of the parallelcgram represent* 
ing the two forces, so Brahmanism was entirely altered 
by its struggle with Buddhism in its trend of thought. 

Next, when we come to consider the lower form 
of Hinduism which is held by the great mass of 
illiterate Hindus in the present day, we shall sec that 
it is both a survival of religious beliefs long anterior 
to the Aryan invasion, and also a strange medley of 
superstitious observances, tinged, to a greater or less 
degree, with the Brahmanic philosophies of the pre¬ 
dominant caste. When the Aryans entered the 
countjy they did not find a clean slate as regards 
religion any more than we Christians have done. 
The Drividians who had settled there before them had 
blended more or less with the aborigines, and each 
had learnt from the other, something of animism, blood- 
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sacrifice^ fetishism, magfic, idolatry, devil-propitiation, 
and witchcraft. The Brahman missionaries were satis¬ 
fied if they could persuade the people to call their idols 
by the names of their own gods; to associate their 
own religious rites in some way, however slight, with 
the Brdhmanic philosophy and ritual; and, above all, to 
adopt the system of caste by which tb^ themselves 
were considered to be God’s huotan representatives, 
while the Drividians and aborigines became graded 
under them according to thdr different ranks of caste 
or no-caste. If we can itaagine some Roman Catholics 
settling down in Africa and making nominal converts, 
who still continue their old practices of fetishism and 
polygamy, and their old beliefs in triCches and rain- 
doctors. while at the same tone accepting the Pope 
as the infalUble representative of God upon earth, 
then we shall have some foiotidea of the Hinduism 
held by the bulk of the illiterate Hindus. 

It is here that the difficulty of the Christian mission¬ 
ary chiefly lies. It is easy for him to master the 
various books on Hinduism, of which some are excellent 
and others unreliable, aaording as they are written 
by men who are, or axe not, acquainted with the 
language of the common people As soon as the 
missionary is capable of talking familiarly with aP 
classes of the people, and has learned the actual con¬ 
ditions of th^ lives, he will discover that their 
religious observances are widely different from what 
he has read in the books. He will find himself sur¬ 
rounded by a perfect maze of confiicting opiruons and 
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contradictory observances, and he will also be left vety 
much to himself to g^rope his way in the dark. It is 
only by actual experience that he can learn the prac¬ 
tical side of this difficult work. This book is but a 
small contribution to the study of Comparative Re¬ 
ligion ; but it is hoped that the experience of one who 
has studied the philosophy of the sacred books, 
lectured to the h^her castes in College, preached to 
the illiterate folk in the villages, and discussed Hindu¬ 
ism in all its bearings with all classes for over thirty- 
one years, may be of some use to others, whether 
missionaries or students, to make them acquainted 
with the main lines of thought, to help them to avoid 
the numerous pitfolls, and to give them a clear, if only 
a bird's-eye, view of the whole subject. I have not, 
however, thought It necessary to give a complete 
dissertation on either Hinduism or the Incarnation, 
but have rather tried to show where the two come 
into contact, and how they are contrasted. But this 
contrast leads us, if I am not mistaken, to the very 
core of both religions. 

It is hoped that this small book may also be of 
some use to Hindus who are seeking aRer the truth. 
There are many thousands of educated Hindus whose 
minds are unsettled. In spite of desperate effoHs to 
galvanize the old V^dism into life, and to allegorize 
away such parts of the Hindu scriptures as shock the 
newly formed moral sense, and in spite of the founda^ 
tion of many reforming societies and eclectic religions, 
the Hindus can iind no rest for their soula They are 
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proud of their philosophic system, evolved by their 
5ubtle<mmded sdges —a system so deep, so exalted and 
so logical as to have won the admiration of world* 
famed scholars. But Is It not possible for us to explain 
Co them the only true sense in which the Supreme Being 
Is the One God, though not One-without*>a>second; 
and show tliem how the Incarnation of Jesus Christ Is 
the only solution of their great problem about person¬ 
ality either in man or in God? Again, caste is, and 
always has been, an almost insuperable stumbling-block 
in the path of the Hindus. Were it not for caste, tens 
of thousands of educated and high-caste Hindus would 
to-morrow become Christians, as they themselves admit. 
Can we not point out to Chem that Christianity con¬ 
tains within itself a brotherhood infinitely higher and 
nobler than any caste system? The hucuan brain can 
conceive of no grander union with the Supreme than 
that attained by all those who in Holy Baptism have 
been made "sons of God". Nor can the human 
heart long for any joy sweeter than the communion 
with God, the Immanuel, in the second great Sacra¬ 
ment, when these same "members of Christ,” while 
retainir^ th^r individual personalities, become one 
with the Son of the livIr^God. No one who seriously 
compares the bliss of those who have the gift of eternal 
life and the hope of heaven with the misery of those who 
are always striving “to*cut short the elghty-fbur lakhs" 
(8,400,000) of birth's, to end finally In an unconscious 
absorption In an unconscious Essence, can for a moment 
hesitate in his decision as to which is the happier lot 







CHAPTER I. 

THE NATURE Of GOD JN THE VfiOAS. 

Polytheism. 

To understand Hinduism aright we must begin at the 
beginning, and give a very brief description of the rise 
of the religion with the adoration of individual gods; 
and sufHcient quotations from the Rig Vida to Illus¬ 
trate the same, and to reveal to us the minds of the 
ancient RishU (sages) who wrote the earliest poem. 
Part of the Vedic religion was no doubt hereditary and 
belongs to the Indo-Geroianic period; and part of it 
was absorbed from the cults of those who had settled 
in India previous to the Aryan invasion. We shall 
see this action upon, and absorption of, other cults 
vastly increase as we descend step by step from V^dlsm 
to Br&hmanism, and from Brahmanism to Hinduism 
as we now know it. 

When the Aryans* settled in India they looked 
upon the splendour of the encompassir^ sky and spoke 
In awe of their Heaven-Father {Dyaus Pitn), and then 
as they beheld this sky embracing on the horizon the 

^Tb« lirte 1 muu be preneaneed at in " father,” se as not w 
ni»« the Aryans wicb (be heretical Arians. 

(^) 
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ample bosom of Mother Earth, they prayed for the 
blessing of the “Great Parents/' “ Heaven our Father, 
Earth our guileless Mother” (IZi^ Vfda, vl 51, $} 
These, like husband and wife, became the progenitors 
of the other radiant deities (the D^as, or bright ones) 
and were thus addressed:— 

“I praise with sacrifices mighty Heaven and Earth 
At festivals, the wise, the strengtheners of law; 
Who, havi:^ gods for pn^eny, conjoined with gods, 
Through wonder-working wisdom bring forth 
choicest boons 

(Rig- Vida, t 159-) 

Again, we have the idea of the goddess Adlti as¬ 
sociated with the Sky-Father. She, according to 
Max Muller, is “boundless space," and from her is 
evolved the same idea of heavenly progeny. Of thwr 
sons Varuna (perhaps ovpaven) Is the first and chief. 
He is the king and creator of the world, and is not 
only the prote^r of men but the avenger when the 
moral law has been broken. It is he with his mares, 
Pheebus-like, who keeps the path of the Sun-god un¬ 
impeded and loves to dwell in the pleasant places of 
heaven and earth. It is often said diat the gods of 
the VMic period are mere personifications of nature, 
but this ia not entirely true, as will be seen below. 
Again, though it Is true that these gods arc mani¬ 
festations of “power" as distinguished from love, 
virtue and gwtleness, one of the chief functions of 
some, like Varuna, is to preserve the laws and to 
guard the morals of mankind. 
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Another sun^od is Mitra, a name which carries us 
back to Mithra, a Persian god, with whom the Aryans 
must have been associated in the pre-V 4 dic period, in 
fact some centuries before they entered India. Mitra 
was also another god distinguished for moral attributes. 
These gods are very different from later ones such as 
Indra» revelling in war and intoxicated with the Soma> 
juice. 

The following beautiful verses may be quoted as 
specimens of the delight of the earlier god.< to dwell 
in the house of t^hteousness, to punish evil and to 
invoke blessings on the devout 

(5) "For these, even Ayaman, Varuna, Mitra, 

Are the chastisers of all guile and falsehood. 

And these, Aditi’s sons, in^lible and mighty, 
Have waxen in the home of Law Eternal. 

(i i) " He who wins favour for his prayer by worship, 
That he may gain him strength and highest 
riches. 

That good man's mind the Mighty Ones will 
r follow: 

They have brought comfort to his spacious 
dwelling. • 

(rs) " This priestly task, gods, Varuna and Mitra, 

Hath been performed for you at sacrifices. 

Convey us safely over eveiy peril, 

Preserve us evermore, ye gods, with blessinga" 

(Ri^ Vida, viL 60.) 
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It will not be necessary to dwell on the features of 
all the thirty-three Vddk deities^^inee expanded into 
thirty-three crores, or, 330,000,000—but it will suffice 
to give brief notices of the chief gods, and to mark 
their characteristics. 

SCtiya sot) is the sun-god, with whom Varuna 

and Mitra are associated. He drives his seven mares 
through the sky, revealing with his bright rays the 
good and evil in men’s lives:— 

" His bright rays bear him up alo^, 

The god that-knoweth all that lives, 

SQrya, that all may look on him 

(Ri^ Vtiia, T- SO, I.) 

Savicar is another god associated with the sun who 
stimulates all life and movement. The fervid orb 
causes seeds to germinate, and draws up the luxuriant 
vegetable life from the damp earth, and hence Savi- 
tar as the stimulator becomes also a sun-god. This 
deity is chiefly of note because it is in connexion with 
him that we have the famous prayer called the 
Giyatrt. This prayer has been offbied for the past 
three thousand years, and b still chanted by every 
devout Bribman morning by morning, as he raises his 
joined palms to the rising sun in adoration. 

" Let us meditate on the adorable light of the divine 
Ruler (Savitri); 

May it guide our intellects," 

{Rig Vfda, in. 62, 10.) 
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Ushas (^9, auri>ra) is the goddess of dawn, “nobly 
born, the daughter of Heaven”. Like a young and 
beautiful maiden she shines brightly, “stirring to 
motion eveiy living creature 
“Turned to this All, far spreading, she hath risen 
And shone In br^htness with white robes about her. 
She bath beamed forth lovely with golden colours, 
Mother of kine, Guide of the day she bringeth.” 

V^. VII. 77, s.) 

Two of the most prominent gods, to whom a large 
number of hymns are addressed, are Agni {fgnis), the 
god of fire, and Indra; the first represent! the sacred 
fire of the sacrifice and the domestic hearth, and the 
second the Indian Thor, or Hercules of antiquity, and 
also, in his capacity of the thunder-god, the counter¬ 
part of Jupiter Pluvius, It is Indra who slays Vritra, 
the dragon that had enclosed the waters in his castle 
prison. He it is, also, who destroys with sudden and 
ruthless attack the godless Dasyus who performed no 
sacrifices—probably Drfividlan and aboriginal races. 

" He who hath smitten, ere they knew their danger, 
With bis hurled weapon many grievous sinners; 
Who pardons not his boldness that provokes him, 

Who slays the dragon, He, 0 men. Is Indra," 

(Rig Vfda, n. 12, 10.) 

The war-god needed to be stimulated with the in¬ 
toxicating Soma-juice, which was known in the early 
Indo-Iranlan period, and was called “ Haoroa " in the 
Avesta, and was the ambrosial nectar of the gods of 
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ancient Greece and Rome. This drink, which was 
poured out as a libation at sacrilices, became itself 
svorshipped as god The following lines, supposed to 
be spoken by Indra, illustrate well the stimulating 
effect of the draught on the god, and form, iu fact, a 
kind of drinking-song:--' 

"This, even this, was my resolve, to win a cow,to win 
a steed: 

Have I not drunk of Soma-juice? 

Like violent gusts of wind the draughts that I have 
drunk have lifted me: 

Have I not drunk of Soma-juice } 

The draughts I drank have borne me up, as fleet horses 
draw a car: 

Have I not drunk of Soma-Juice? 

The hymn that reached me, like a cow that lows to 
meet her darling calf; 

Have 1 not drunk of Soma-juice? 

As a wright bends a chariot-seat, so round my heart 1 
bend a hymn; 

Have I not drunk of Soma-juice? ” 

V/da, X. 11 9 .) 

Another V$dic god is a strange gigantic being who 
is described as follows 

''A thousand heads hath Furusha, a thousand eyes, a 
thousand feet. 

On every side pervading earth he hi Is a space ten 
filers wide. 
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This Purusha is all Chat yet hath been and all that is 
to bo; 

The Lord of iromortality, which waxes greater 
still by food, 

So mighty is his greatness; yet, greater than this is 
Purusha. 

All creatures are one-fourth of him, three-fourths 
eternal life in heaven. 

(Riff y^da, X. 90 .) 

According to the myth this primeval being is sacrificed 
by the gods, and out of his members are made the 
diflerent powers of nature, such as the sun out of his 
eye, and the wind out of his breath, etc, 

This list may be closed with the names of two otijer 
gods, Rudra and Vishnu, who are included not because 
of their importance during this period, but because 
Siva—with whom Rudra is supposed to be associated 
—and Vishnu are the two chief gods of the present 
day. The modem Hinduism of the orthodox may be 
rol^hly divided into two sects, those of Vishnu and 
of Siva. It may be mentioned in passing that the 
origin of Rudra is given as a post-V£dic legend, when 
an entirely different set of religious ideas prevailed. 
According to these later writers that origin is the 
basest conceivable. The gods wished to avenge 
themselves on PrajApathi, the creator of the world, for 
an act of incest, and so they "put all the dreadful 
things found within themselves tc^ether in one heap, 
and therefrom arose dais god" {Aiiartya Brdkmana, 
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in. 33). But the creation of this di^sting god led 
to very unpleasant results for human beings. To avoid 
his bow and arrows, and "all assaults of mischief,*’ 
men called him Siva, " the auspicious one," somewhat 
in the same way as we say " g;ood dog" to pacify the 
vicious cur that is snarling at our heels. Vishnu and 
Siva are also, according to later writers, the second and 
third persons of the Hindu Trimflrtti, the Trinity of the 
Hindus^Brahma tiie first person having practically 
dropped out—with which we shall have to deal later 
on. Vishnu takes two steps on earth and by his foot¬ 
prints provides "spacious dwellings " for " the humble 
people who trust to him for safety 

"Three times strode forth this g;od in all his grandeur, 
Over this earth bright with a hundred splendours." 

{Ri^: vn, ICO, 3.) 

And the third step conducted him to some sacred 
abode of bliss to which even " the feathered birds of air" 
do not venture to approach ", 

Enough has now been said to show the V^dic con¬ 
ception of the Deity, and Co prove that that conception 
is a distinctly polytheistic one, in which ooe god after 
another receives the highest conceivable hi^our from 
the particular sage who happens to be writing his hymn 
of adoration. It is also evident, as has been said 
already, that though nature-worship is the predominant 
feature, and power is the chief glory to extol, yet there 
are other conceptions which are not so materialistic, 
and which show that there are gods not lacking Iri 
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ethic qualities, but wbo are worthy of being: addressed 
in verses which contain much that is not only religious 
in the highest sense, but also poetic in sublimity of 
thought and gracefulness of diction. 

In comparing Vfidism with Christianity and hence 
with the central doctrine of the Incarnation, it will 
suffice to point out that the latter is based on the great 
doctnne of the unity of God. It is only when we b^n 
to study Comparative Religion that this doctrine looms 
out of the mists like some huge, immovable rock. 
When, for instance, we treat of Islam, we sec wliat a 
tower of strength is found in the short clause, “ There 
is no God but God”—the One, the Almighty Lord 
of heaven and earth. Were it not for this dogma 
which, of course, Muhammad learned from the corrufit 
forms of Judaism and Christianity prevailing in Arabia 
in the sixth century, Islam would be but a poor in* 
vertebrate religion indeed. Brought up, as we have 
been, from our childhood, with the Creeds always 
sounding in our ears, we do not perhaps realize at 
first the strength of the foundation on which our faith 
rests. Had we lived in the fifth century of our era, the 
words “ The Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost is all one ” might have sounded like a 
trudupet call in our ears. Going back for another thou¬ 
sand years we might have realized how difficult was 
the task, from the days of Abraham to the Captivity, 
of preventing the Jews from falling into the error, 
from which none of their neighbours escaped, namely, 
of imagining that the Godhead can be divided up into 
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t number of major gods and goddesses like Vanina, 
Indra, Ushas, and Vishnu, and minor gods innumer¬ 
able. A careful reader of the Old Testament cannot 
faii to note the persistence of the cry of all their 
prophets, and how fatally easy It was for the Jews to 
slip back into the belief In gods many and lords many. 
Abraham was encompassed all round by tdbal gods 
when he was taught by Divine revelation the belief 
that God is one. Tlien, again, his descendants had 
always reverberating in their ears the oft-repeated 
designation of the true God—'*the GOD of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob This ts one of the first great facts 
of revelation, As Max Mu I! er says: I f we are asked 
bow this one Abraham possessed not only the primitive 
intuition of God as He had revealed Himself to all 
mankind, but passed through the denial of all other 
gods to the knowledge of the one God, we are con¬ 
tent Co answer that it was by a special Divine Re¬ 
velation”.^ The same central truth was once more 
impressed on the mind of Moses at the burning bush: 
" I am the Lord thy God . . . thou shalt have none 
other gods before me” (Exod xx. 2, 3). And the 
clarion note is sounded forth, " Hear, 0 Israel, the 
Lord our God is one Lord" (Deut, VL 4). Again 
and again the Israelites fell into idolatry and poly¬ 
theism; ^ain and again the prophet sounded the 
alarm, and punishment fell; till finally, in the misery 
of captivity at Babylon, they once for all renounced 
their idols and * accepted the fact that God is not 
> CMpi/rom a Orrmen Workshop, p. 373. 
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manifold but One (Is. n. S; Jer. H. n), and so 
realized that this is the commandment which is the 
first of all (St. Mark xa 28, 2p> The faithful in 
Israel were thus prepared by painful steps for the 
advent of the Messiah, the key to all their perplexities 5 
and may we not also see the Hindus, many centuries 
behind, beinf led by equally alow and painful steps 
to the foot of the Cross? "The Supreme Being 
cannot be multiplied; it is incapable of a plural; it 
cannot be a generic term,”^ In later chapters wc 
shall see also how this Supreme Being must also be 
personal, and next, that the Incarnate Son is both the 
complete Man and also very God. “If the Father is 
God and the Son God, they are both the same God, 
wholly, unreservedly, God i$ a particular, and unique, 
not a general term. Each is not only God, but is the 
very same 'Singularis unicus et totus Deus ’ The 
Hindu denies personality in the Godhead as derogatory 
to the Divine Nature and knows nothlr^ of such an 
incarnation as that of the Second Person of the Trinity; 
hence he has built up the amazing system of philosophy 
which we must now consider. 

1 Mobarly, Aiontnunt an 4 PeruHAlUy, p. 83. 




CHAPTER ir. 


THE PHILOSOPHIC CONCEPTION OP THE SUPREME 
BEING. 

The Upanlskam. 

Leaving the v^dic period we irriFo at the second 
stage of Brahmanism (800 rc—A. a 1200), and must 
now consider the philosophic system as expounded in 
the Upanlsbads, which, hr more than the four Vidas, 
form the basis of the higher Hinduism. The word 
Upanishad means ''sitting down beside,” and so these 
works may be described as lectures listened to by 
disciples sitting round their guru, or perhaps as books 
of meditation. 

The chiid races of the world turn to Nature and 
deify the sun, the rain, animals and trees, by a kind of 
instinct, as the visible symbols of God; but as soon as 
they begin to grow up and think for thernseives, they 
long to find some Supreme Being in the infinite space 
beyond and behind all natural phenomena. The world 
has never known a race of deeper thinkers than these 
Aryan sages who have pushed thought to its utmost 
limit; who with their finite minds have groped after the 
infinite; and who with patient eagerness, and without 
the light of direct inspiration, have felt after God if 

(» 7 ) 9 
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haply they might find H im. Thus these Aryans turn ed 
from polytheism and strove to find a philosophic basis 
for the Divine. So many scholars have spent their 
lives in searching into the sacred books of the East, 
and in endeavouring to fathom the mysteries of Hindu 
philosophy, and have alAO placed the results of their 
research within the reach of all students, that it would 
be unprofitable to go over the ground again in any 
detail. Many of those who take a g;cneral intere.et In 
the mission work of the Church abroad, have ncitlier 
t(ie time nor the inclination to study these sacred 
books, but yet will be glad to get a bird’s-eye view of 
the subject, especially in so far as it may be compared 
with the philosophic basis of Christiarxity. 

Even during the V€dic period (say 1500—800 B.C.) 
the sages began to look for unity in the Godhead, and 
realized that though there may be many deities such 
as Indra, Mitra and Agni, yet those gods are in reality 
all one. 

" To what is One sages give roany a title." 

V/da, I. 164, 49.) 

' The following hymn reveals in a striking way what 
a yearning filled the mind of some sage of old as he 
tried to fothom the mystery of the Great Final Cause 
and the origin of the universe 

''Then there was nrither Aught nor Nought no air 
nor sky beyond. 

What covered all? Where rested all? In watery 
gulf profound ? 
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Nor death was then, nor deathlessness, nor change of 
night and day, 

That One breathed calmly, self-sustained; nought 
. else b^ond It lay. 

Gloom hid in gloom existed first—one sea, eluding 
view, 

That One, a void in chaos wrapt, by inward fer¬ 
vour grew- 

Withiii It first arose desire, the primal germ of mind, 

Which nothing with existence links, as sages search¬ 
ing find. 

The kindling ray that shot across the dark and drear 
abyss, 

Was it beneath? or high aloft? What bard can 
answer this? 

There fecundating powers were found, and mighty 
forces strove,— 

A self-supporting mass beneath the energy above. 

Who knows, who ever told from whence this vast 
creation rose? 

No gods had then been bom—who then can e’er the 
truth disclose? 

Whence sprang this world and whether framed by hand 
divine or no,— 

Its Lord in heaven alone can tell, if even He can 
show." 

(Rig V/da, X. 129, translated by Dr. Muir.) 

Different sages have given different descriptiocs of 

the origin and nature of the Supreme Being, inconsist- 
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ent with one another; and so it is not to be wondered 
at that different schools of philosophy have sprung up, 
vatyir^ so widely as to teach both Monism and Dualism, 
that is, that the Supreme and the universe are one, 
and also that they are two and distinct According 
to the earlier Upanishads we certainly get the idea 
that the phenomena of the world possess some reality, 
whereas in the later books, Brahma is the sole exist' 
ence, and the sole reality, while all else is an unreal 
illusion, "There is but One, no second" {&kam fva 
advittyaaCy This Supreme is known under different 
names, such as Brahma (that which grows, from brik^ 
originally denoting the expansive force of naturey and 
Parama Atma(the heavenly Breath, the Soul, or the 
Self), Another name is Frdna, which comes from the 
same root "an,” to breathe; and it is interesting to 
note how common is the conception Chat the breath 
connotes the life and inmost soul or self(cf. spiritus, 
wvtvfui and perhaps the nearest design 

nation, or description, of the Supreme is found in the 
compound word Sai-ckii- 4 naftda, i.e existence, intelli* 
gence and bliss. Before we go any further we must 
try to get some notion of this Supreme Self^ or Brah¬ 
ma, Is It God? No, for our word God implies person¬ 
ality, and personality limits the Inflnite by the finite 
Is It Creator ? Not so, for creation denotes conscious 
activity, while Brahma is neutral and unconscious. 
Is It Father, Kir^, Redeemer ? No, no. What, then, 

> Ct. Hindu PaittfuUn, by CoIomI Jacob, p. s n. 
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IS It? We seen) (o reach something conceivable, if 
not tangible, when we say It is “ Existence-Thought- 
Biiss*'. But even here we must be cautious. The 
Supreme Self does noi txisi, for as a primal germ It 
cannot exist, but It is Ezistena. It is also Intelligence, 
abstract thought without any object on which to dis> 
play Its intelligence. Similarly, It is Bliss without 
an object of love, and so merely the negation of 
misery. 

May we pause for a moment here to utter a word 
of protest ? The ordinary matter-of-fact Englishman 
with bis stroi^ ideas of common sense and his practical 
views of everything in heaven and earth and sea, is 
apt either to ridicule Hinduism as a mass of gross 
superstition beneath contempt, or to treat with absolute 
indiiference their philosophic systems as too grotesque 
and mystical for serious consideration. And he does 
not realize that he is himself in danger of blundering 
oat of the spiritual world into rank materialism, and 
so of rendering himself an object of amazing pity to 
the orthodox Hindu whom he despises. Nor yet does 
he understand that his love of the practical, his dread 
of mysticism, and, above all, his reluctance to think 
thir^ out for himself, often cause him to be strangely 
ignorant of the inner meaning of his own religion. 
Eet us, then, while trying to ascertain the Hindu's 
conception of the Absolute Self, treat his views with 
respect, not only because they are worthy of it, but 
because such disciplined thought will give us a truer 
knowledge of the Godhead, and a clearer understand- 
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ing of our own Christian Vida—the word and revela¬ 
tion of the Divine. 

We start, then, with the great fact that Brahma, the 
Soul, is self-exbtent, neutral, unconscious and im- 
partite. The sages arrived at this conclusion by 
negative rather than positive declarations. We must 
try to appreciate something of their horror of anything 
that limits or curtails tiie majesty of the Supreme. 
To the V^dAntist God—and this term is only used in 
deference to Christian custom—is the sole oristence: 
everything—or rather everything that etppiars to exist 
—comes from Him (or, It), and goes back to Him, 
But that was not the idea in the mind of the phil¬ 
osopher. He was simply striving to guard the 
Supreme Being from mundane and materialistic con¬ 
ceptions. He shrank with dismay from everything 
which savoured of anthropomorphism. Personality 
appeared to tie Gcd down to human limitations, and 
worldly existence; and so the sage abandoned all ideas 
of personality, and conceived of the soul as unconscious, 
belor^ing to neither sex, and impartite. It was a 
small matter to him that this Absolute should be 
pushed further and further back till He became a 
Something unthinkable by the human mind; but it 
was of vital importance that He should be unfettered 
by the chains of humanity, should keep His majesty 
undefiled by anything material, and undimmed by the 
shadow of anything mundane. We can but admire the 
‘loftiness of their aim and the awe with which they 
dealt with this sacred subject, especially in the presence 
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of so much irrevercnw, indifference and materialism 
among some Christians, Let us see, when wc com¬ 
pare our ovm system with theirs, whether we can give 
a rational conception of Christianity*, which neither 
passes beyond the limits of finite comprehension, nor 
lays us op«i to the chaise of rnaterialism or of dero¬ 
gating from the majesty of the Most High. To the 
orthodox Hindu the Christian is one who dwells on a 
lower plane, incapable of soaring to his own sublime 
heights, and who drags down the Deity by his personal 
conceptions to hU own mundane level, To the 
Christian, the Hindu has stripped the Deity, in his- 
dread of human limitations, of one attribute after 
another till he has reduced Him to the vanlshii^ point 
'and made Him a sublime Nothingness. Is it not 
possible to conceive the idea of GOBas a Bebg trans¬ 
cending in His power and holiness all human thought, 
dwellii^ in light unapproachable, and untrammelled 
by our limitations, and yet at the same time so near 
to us that sve may call Him Friend—nay even Father 
-^while we live in His Presence and enter into com¬ 
munion with him as His sons ? He is infinitely above 
us, and it is almost inconceivable that we should have 
the high honour Of being "sons of God ”; but still the 
doctrines of the Fatherhood of God and the personality 
of man, implied in the term sonship, do not dercgatc 
from the awful majesty of the Most High. 

Let us first look at the Hindu's conception of the 
Absolute Self in detail, and consider the Christian 
conception in later chapters when we deal with the 
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Personality, Immanence, and Transcendence of God. 
To imagine that any man or tree, worm or blade of 
grass is independent of Him, beside Him, or diiferent 
from Him, is to curtail His majesty. To imagine 
that He has any personality like man is to limit Him, 
to subtract from His infinity, and so facto to make 
Him cease to be God. To think that He has any 
attributes or qualities is to degrade Him to the level 
of man, or at least to that of a Divine Creator who is 
lower than the Absolute Self. I was once reading a 
leading article in ‘fh Hindu —the chief paper in the 
Presidency of Madras for Hindus—and came across 
these startling words, “ The Hindus have never sunk so 
low as to believe in a personal God the very thing 
to which we Christians most firmly attach our hopes 
_Our Father, Who is In heaven, Now Hindu phil¬ 
osophy dots find room for Prajapathl—the Creator of 

the world_but it looks upon such a Creator as only a 

part of the Absolute Self, and in a lower and temporary 
stage, and one who must finally be absorbed in Brahma, 
This Brahma—the alUpervadiug Essence—is both 
neutral and unconscious, for consciousness, like person- 
'alky, connotes attachment more or less close to the 
material world. It is void of all attributes inirgu?ta) 
and also of all moral qualities. To fathom the Hindu's 
idea of the Nature of God, and hence of the nature 
of man, we must briefly consider the mystic syllable 
A U M, pronounced 6 m. Each of these three letters 
taken separately and then combined as a syllable, corre¬ 
sponds with the four stages in the existence of Brahma. 
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The first sound. A, U tbe v^aking state of the soul, 
whether individual or Supreme, for the two are the 
same. The second, U, is the soul in the condition of 
dreaming sleep. The third sound, M, is the soul in a 
state of dreamless slee^i While the whole syllable 
0 M " is that which knows not internally or externally 
(i.e. there is no difference between the subject and 
object of knowledge) ... It is neither known nor 
knowing (for every trace of individual consciousness 
and memory has vanished); the invisible ... the in¬ 
conceivable, the thir^ without characteristic distinc' 
tions, the unthinkable, the unspeakable, that which 
can be reached only tfarou^ the knowledge of the 
unity of Self. That which is the multiibrm uiuversc 
is abolished; the calm, the blissful, the noD'duality, 
that is deemed to be the fourth. This is the Self; this 
is to be known” {Maruiufya Upaashad, I I, ?). 

Thus the Self has no longer any trace of personality. 
It has become neuter, for It b an absolutely impersonal 
principle or enti^—solitary, calm, motionless. This 
entity, which is tbe sum of all entities, can only be 
reached by the individual Self after the latter has, 
stage by stage, lost all consciousaess, and has been 
ultimately swallowed up as a drof^of rain is swallowed 
up in the ocean—an ocean of that which b only saved 
from being nothingness by beir^ unconscious Exist¬ 
ence. This fourth condition is tbe pure state of the 
Absolute Brahma, into vdiich everything must return; 
and is even beyond dreamless sleep, so that self-con- 
sciousrtess b now quite out of tbe* question. To the 
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sages of tbe Upanishads it is tKe highest and most 
transcendental condition conceivable, because in It 
every shadow of seif-consciousness is abolished. And 
it follows as a necessary consequence that an entity 
which has neither personality nor self-consciousness ^ 
cannot possibly have any moral quantities.^ 

Having endeavoured to make the general idea plain, 
it may now be well to illustrate the text with a Vfidic 
hymn. The following hymn Is not only a beautiful 
piece of poetry—and the general reader will be glaJ 
to know that the ancient s^es of Aryavarto, like our 
own modern poets, could “ sweetly make and sing ” 
—but also shows how there was gradually evolved from 
the confiicting claims of many gods on man's adoration, 
the conception of one Dod without a second. It is 
called the hymn of “The golden germ” {Hiranyc^- 
garbkdy 

i. *Tn the be^nning rose Hiranyagarbba, 

Bom only Lord of all created beings, 

He hxed and holdeth up their earth and heaven. 
What god shall we adore with our oblation? 

(Or, To whom shall we offer sacrifico?) 

z. Giver of vital breath, of power and v^ur, 

He whose commandments all the gods acknow-. 
ledge, 

The Lord of death, whose shade is life immortal. ' 
What god shall we adore with our oblation? 



^ Salfotiw, by th« Rbv, W. DUgCf, p. iro. 
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5. Who hy his i^nndeur hath becocae Sole Ruler 

Of all the moving world that breathes and 
slumbers; 

He who IS Lord of man and Lord of cattl& 

What god shall we adore with our oblation? 

4. His, through his mi^t, arc these snow-covered 

mountains, 

And men call sea and Kasft bis possession: 

His arms arc these. His are these heavenly regions. 
What god shall we adore with our oblation? 

5. By him the heavens are strong, and earth U steadfast, 

By him light's realm and sky*vault are sup¬ 
ported; 

By him the re^ons tn mid-air were measured. 
What god shall we adore with our oblation ? 

6 . To him, supported by his help, two armies 

Embattled look while trembling in their spirit, 
When over them the risen sun is lining. 

What god shall we adore with our oblation ? 

7. What time the mighty waters amc, containing 

The universal germ, producii^ Agni, 

Thence sprang the gods' one spirit into being. 
What god shall we adore widi our oblation? 

8. He in his might surveyed the floods, containing 
Productive force and generating worship. 

He is the god of gods, and none beside hiqL 
What god we adore with our oblation? • 
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9 - Ne'er may he harm us, who is earth's Begetter, 
Nor he whose laws are sure, the heaven’s Cmator, 
He, who broi^ht forth the great and lucid watere. 
What god shall we adore with our oblation ? 

10, Prajapathi! Thou onJy comprehendest, 

All these created things, and none beside thee. 
Grant us our heart's desire when we invoke thee: 
May we have store of riches in possession.” 

Vida, X. 121 .) 

The word Rasi, it should be explained, is a river in 
heaven, andPrajapathI means the " Lord of Creatures ”. 
The general idea is, that this golden germ is the eternal 
principle of existence which created all other gods and 
the whole cosmos, and so is the basis on which all the 
system of philosophic Hinduism rests. 

The Supreme is under one aspect known as Purusha, 
the primeval Spirit 

This Purusha is all that hath yet been and all that is 
to be; 

The Lord of immortality." 

So the immortal gods and all human souls are summed 
op in, and derived from, the universal Spirit, In the 
atheistic SSnkhya philosophy we shall find below that 
Purusha, associated with Prakriti, or eternal matter, 
bases the universe on a dualistic system. Another 
idea, according to Deussen, is that Brahma, the Abso¬ 
lute Self, was evolved from Brahmanaspathi, the Loid 
of prayer, so that the power of worship and devotion 
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during the sacnlice ws$ made the principle of all exist* 
ence, including Absolute Existence Itself. Still an¬ 
other concepricx) is that relatii^ to Skambha, the 
‘'pillar’' of the universe which supports "existence 
and non-existence,'' Lc. existence and potential exist¬ 
ence. The periormance of austerities and sacrifice 
connect this “|»liar*’ with the last idea of Brahma as 
the power of prayer. 

It may here be noted that during the V 4 dic period 
the neuter word brahma means "prayer/' while the 
masculine word brahmA stands for " priest In the 
later philosophic period the neuter Brahma denotes 
the supreme Self or Soul, while the masculine Brahmh 
is the Lord, or isvara, who becomes Snally absorbed 
into the Self 

It should be noted, too, that the Brahma is imperish¬ 
able and impartite, possessing no moral attributes 
(nothing but pure existence^ without bc^nning and 
without end. 

“The Self is not bom, it dies not, it sprang from 
noting, nothing sprang from it It is for ever birth- 
less. and has ever been $0 ” {KaA. Up. i. 2, 18). 

Again the Brahma is absolute Light. 

"In that highttt golden shrine lies the Brahma pure 
and undivided. 

Those who know the Self know the brightly gleam¬ 
ing Light of l^faca.'' 

{Mund. Up. IL 2 , 9.) 

We must not confuse this with the Christian idea of 
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God 3S the “Father of lighU,” for St. James (L 17) 
not only meant (hat God, tlie source of all light, is 
higher than the sun, or any Sun^od. which owing to 
its revolution, leaves half tlie world in darkness, but 
is the Father of such “good gifts" as life, feniiising 
clouds, and worldly prosperity; and also of those “per¬ 
fect boons ' such as the conscience, eternal life, the in¬ 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit (or Airnff), and so on. 
Brahma has no ethical attributes and so is only the 
light of the intellect. The Upanishads lay no claim 
whatever to, but rather disavow, any moral attributes 
in the Brahma. For we read 

“Really these thoughts do not arise to tlie Self: ‘I 
have committed sin, I have done goodIt is superior 
to either; It is not affected by what It has done or by 
what It has not done." " It is not defiled by an evil 
deed " {Brikad. Up. TV. 4, 22). 

Thus we arrive at some sort of conception, however 
vague and mystic, of the nature of the Absolute, as 
held by the sages who wrote the Upaniskads. When 
writing on such abstruse and complex subjects one has 
to be always hedging oneself round from possible mis¬ 
conception and adverse criticism. In so small a book 
one cannot, of course, make a complete hedge, still one 
may stop up a gap or twa The Vpanishads are not 
inspired, and make no claim to be so; hence they do 
.not move on the same plane as the Bible, though one 
class of critics may make the claim for them. There 
is in the Upanishads much that is simply beautiful and 
true; bu^ also, much that is artificial, silly and repel- 
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l«nt So, anoth«r critic vUl say, t$ there in the Talmud 
with its incredible trivialities, in the spurious Gospels, 
or in the alle^ries found in the Epistle of St Barnabas. 
Still we find the canonical Scriptures standi:^ apart 
from all other Scriptures in their g^randeur and lofty 
morality. We do not End in the Bible the Supreme 
Spirit dividir^ Himself into male and female. We do 
not find such &lse anatomy as a body containing^ 70O 
millions of arteries; or an astronomy of a still more 
childish nature.^ And as to some of the stories in the 
PuMmos one could not translate them without gettii^ 
into trouble with the police I 

) WhftC sheaM we tbiokifwe feood dii* swy eitber in tbeOM oi 
K«w Tcftament ? Tb« (ods were nae dsy cccaped m cbvniio^ tbe 
ocean to mske eiobcwift, MoaM Hera {1 Bkotmaio many Ibeusand 
milci &3gh) ftft U)dr ptftUe »d AthH&iiift (tht lunf of the serpenu) &• 
theii TOpa After swabiii^ thdr pestle vooad fci eoaK tiae tod pro 
during the embroeio. (he gods stopped to rest, sod dieo Athis^ft 
SQtrsptidOQaly s ipped secae of tbe eoibroas and to made himself im* 
pQOrtftl. Tbe aecn which had beta loekuig en tc 44 tales of the serpent, 
sod the gods wera so aagiy that one of them teeh a sword sad cut bin 
in twa AdusSibft cealdoet oow, ofeoone. die, andso the head psxt 
(fUho) showed his eager by ewaUffwing nwoo j and equally Of 
come, as be could not retain her b Us smputaied oeek, bad to dis¬ 
gorge her sgsin. TUsis the cense of tbe etUppse of the mooo; and to 
this dsyeweiy irif nHisninf Hiadosnetboihe ia theses, or elsewhere, 
so ss to escape &oa tbe poison that bUs £roo tbe fengt of Jtihu 
whenever be swallows tbe noon t 




CHAFTER III. 

CONPUCTINQ SYSTEMS OP PHILOSOPHY- 

The object of this small book is not to describe all 
the different philosophic systems which have grotvn 
out of the varying conceptions of tlie Supreme Soul, 
much less to enter into all the wrangUngs of those who 
compete with one another on behalf of their favourite 
theories, nor yet to discuss the explanations of such 
modern exponents as the Sw 4 mi VivSkdnanda, who 
boldly claim that all these ant^onistic schemes when 
rightly viewed mean the same thing. But having 
sketched the polytheism of the Vidas, and tried to, 
grasp the nature of the Godhead as expounded in the 
Vpaniskads, it is necessary to speak, however briefly, 
of the main systems of philos'ophy. 

These ^b race the atheistic dualism of the S&iikhya 
school, the compromise of the Bliagavad GUA, the 
monUm of Che VSdflnta as explained by Sankara, and 
the dualism of the other great AAAri, or commentator, 
Rdmftnuja. 

I. Thi SAnkkya Philosophy .—This need not detain us 
long because it is a dualistic system completely opposed * 
to the teaching of the l/panishads as regards the 
Absolute One-without'a^second. 

( 3 *) 
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Here we have both purusMoy etenwl soul, and prahiti, 
eternal matter. The latter consists of the three 
''qualities," goodness, passion, and darkness, which by 
a process of self-evolution produces the world and all 
that it contains. In this S^khya scheme there can be 
no eternal God and no Creatw. We can ourselves 
easily enter into this philosopher’s difficulty. If there 
be any God, in what way are we to conceive Him ? 

. If we say that the Supreme b neutral and unconscious, 
he a^es, how can It create the world ? And yet, on 
the other hand, if this It be concaved as a personal 
Creator, bow can He escape the chat^ of partiality 
and cruelty in making some men happy and others 
miserable? How is the sage to avoid both boms of 
his dilemma ? He does it by practically denying the 
existence of God, by makii^ n»tter eternal, and by 
assuming that individuals rise and fall, and are rewarded 
or punished accord to the pnndples of transmigratioa 

This latter is the ready means by which so many « 
nations have escaped from their difficulties; but in a 
later chapter devoted to tbb subject we shall see that 
this gap in the hec^e conducts ua along a path which 
lands us ultimately into still greater difficulties from 
which there is no possible escape. 

IL Tht Bhagmad this beautiful poem 

ailed “ The Divine Song," it is generally acknowledged 
that Hinduism reaches it hi^-water mark. Bhagavad 
' G}t& classes axe as popular in the large cities of India 
as Bible Classes are in those of our own country. The 
modem educated Hindu, when seriously confronted 

3 
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with Christianity, cries “Back to the V^das,” he extols 
the ancient Rishis, chants the Gftd, and loudly asserts 
the orthodoxy of his own particular community. His 
mind is not disturbed by trifling inconsistencies. It 
does not trouble him that the Gtt& supersedes the V6da, 
nor that the forraer is a mere compromise between the 
orthodoxy of the Sankara school and the atheism of 
the Sankhya system. The Git& holds up to contempt 
" the unlearned men, bereft of wisdom *' who prescribed 
the “flowery doctrine " of the Veda, and who as “as- 
sertofs of its exclusive importance ” are nothing better 
than “seekers after tlieir own future gratification”. 
Arjuna is besought (n. 42-46) “ to be free from the three 
qualities” which are the main objects of the V^das, 
and is taught that " as great is the use of a well which 
Ls surrounded on all sides by overflowing skaters, so 
great is the use of the VMas (i.e. no use) to a Brahman 
endowed with true knowledge”.^ We shall also And 
that the G?t 9 i both inculcates a false morality and U 
tainted with the atheism of the SAnkhya dualism. As 
r' every one knows, Krishna, the of Vishnu, 

' appears in the chariot of Arjuna to persuade him that 
there is no harm in fighting witlx, and slaying, his own 
relatives, because in reality there is >10 such thing as life 
or death. Every individual soul is the Supreme Soul, 
and it is only our want of knowledge and the mists of 
illusion that preclude us from seeing things in their 
proper light The following quotation gives thq 
essence of the argument:— 

’ Muiy» Soasiri; 7 /sts, la 32. 
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“F^bt, O BbAnta. H« who regardetb the dweller 
in the body as the slayer, and be who thioketh it b 
slain, both of thetn are ^orant. It slayeth not, nor 
is it slain. It U not bom, nor doth it die; nor having 
been, ceasetfi it any more to be: unborn, perpetual, 
eternal and ancient, it is not slain when the body is 
slaughtered.” 

One of the chief features of Hinduism is the oon- 
stantly recurring and marked distinction between the 
religion or philosophy of India and the emotions and 
cravings which are Co be found deep down in die bottom 
of every buman heart Divine compassion, divine 
yeamii^ and the divine voice which we call conscience, 
are in the strongest antagonism to die logical conclu¬ 
sions of Hindu speculation and the prescribed observ¬ 
ances of rel jgio n. We can scarcely help sy mpath iaing 
with poor Arjuna who is beir^ convinced against his 
will by the Supreme Deity. If caste duties compel 
one to stiAe these promptings of the heart, there is ao 
end of all moral obbgations. As Bishop Caldwell so 
well pubs it, “ Krishna’s teaching on these beads elevates 
the conventional duties of the institutions of a dark ^e 
above the essenbal disdaction between right and wrong; 
and we may freely assert that Aijuna’s htntan —ft 
may well be styled ^MM^compasion and generosi^ 
is far preferable to the strong 4 )earted ^lilosophy which 
Krishna professes to be Dmn& It is poison adminis¬ 
tered in honey.’* ^ 


^ KrUk»a Md BAafOwad OUd, 
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StUl, speak!philosophically, however popular the 
Divine Song may be among the educated classes of 
India, it is only a connecting link and a compromise 
between the atheistic dualism of the S4nkbya system 
and the theistic monism of Sankhara Acbdri. More¬ 
over, its popularity is largely due to two facts. First, 
it is a compromise—and we English are no more 
exempt from a love of compromise than Asiatics— • 
between mystic speculation and polytheism; and, 
secondly, the Git& makes many concessions to the an¬ 
cient mythologies, and probably nothing has a greater 
charm for the child-iacea of the world—as well as for all 
actual child ren —than the romantic stories of mythology. 

Before going any further it may be well to sound a 
note of warning. We all speak, as we are almost 
obliged to speak, of “Hinduism,’^ the ^‘incarnations" 
of Vishnu, and of " caste marks There is no such 
religion as Hinduism, for there are hundreds of con¬ 
flicting beliefs; in what we call Hinduism, incarna¬ 
tions are unknown in the ordinary meaning of the 
word ; and caste is never denoted by any marks at all. 

, The marks are sectarian. The followers of the Vishnu 
' sect make a trident, and those of the Siva sect a spot ' 
f ^his third or spiritual eye—on the forehead, but caste ^ 
1$ not indicated by any marks and is independent of 
sect. Language has been cynically deflned as the 
means of concealing thought! Without going so far 
as this we may note how fatally easy' it Is to use words • 
In one sense which are used in an entirely different 
sense by other people, especially by people so widely 
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different from us in eveiy mode of thought as are the 
people of India. The Hindus, especially the modem 
graduates of our Univer«tje^ are only too fond of 
asserting that the Incarnation of Christ is the same as 
that of Krishna, and of invoking the blessing of Brahma 
—as If it were possible for a neutral, unconsdoiis and 
impersonal principle to bless anybody- Let the cold* 
weather visitor to India specially beware ! 

There is nothing at all corresponding to an incarna* 
tion in all the complex warp and woof of Hinduism. 
There are temporary " descents {tcuaidra) of the deity 
upon man and beast, with which Bocetism may claim 
affinity, but no taking of the flesh in any sense what* 
ever. This is the way which Krishna describes him¬ 
self when he is speaking of the ** fools who believe me 
to be visible ” 

"Veiled round about by the mystery of illusion 
1 am not visible at all**. 

In one pass^ in explanation of himself he adopts 
the language of pure monism ;— 

•I am the father of this world, the mother, the 
aeator, the guardian, the grandsire, thetyllable OM. 
and all knowledge, the Rig, the SSma and the Yajur- 
vWa. I am the way, the sustainer, the lord, the 
witness, the friend, the home, the refuge, the source, 
the goal, the supporter, the receptacle, and the im¬ 
perishable seed. ] create the heat, 1 make the rain to 
cease and cause it to pour down \ I am immortality . 
and death, O Aijuna. I am existence and non* , 
existence” {Bfutgevad GtH, ix. 
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In another passage he declares 

“ I will declare unto thee that which is to be known, 
the knowledge by which immortality is to be obtained, 
the highest Brahma without beginning which cannot 
be said to be existent or non-existent. On all sides 
it has hands and feet, on all sides heads, faces and 
eyes, on all sides of the world it has ears, and thus it 
comprises the whole universe. Beamir^ in the com¬ 
ponent clement of all senses, it is free from and devoid 
of all senses. Free from the world it is, it Is the sui> 
port of the universe; free from all tl^c controlling 
elements (of Prakrit!) it uses tliem " (Xlli. 12). 

In the first of these passages Krishna declares that 
he is “ existence and non-existcoce,” and in the 
second he says that*‘the highest Brahma . . . cannot ' 

be said to be existent or non-existent'’. We liave 
here an admirable illustration of the extreme subtlety 
of the Hindu mind. First, the Supreme is pure exist¬ 
ence and also that in which all potential existence lies, 
and from which all individuals emanate. Secondly, 
Brahma cannot be said to be existent, for then It may 
be looked on as the sum of all individuals and of the 
material world, instead of a pure intellectual principle; 
and, on the other hand, It cannot be said to be non¬ 
existent, for then there would be the danger of Its 
existence being denied. 

We may accept these seeming contradictions, but 
when Krishna speaks of himself as being countless 
faces, eyes, ears, and arms all blazing like a thousand 
suns, we are outside the r^lon of monism and rather 
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in that of (dualism (EX. 17 ). And yet again, when 
he says, ‘‘Know that Pnknti andPurusha are without 
b^innir^; and know also that modifications and 
qualities are all Prakriti'bom,” he is evidently trying 
to condilate the S&nkbya school, and is In the r^on of 
rank atheism. For, as has been shown above, there 
can be no Brahma, no God, and no Creator where 
everytliing is evolved from the three "qualities ”— 
goodness, passion daritness^which are the con¬ 
stituent elemeaCs of Frakriti, le. nature, or primordial 
matter. Thus beautiful as the Giti undoubtedly is, it 
attempts the imposMble when it tried to harmonize the 
monism of Brahma inth the atheism of the S^nkhya 
dualism. 

III. Th4 MQfdsin of iht VfdAnta,^^ much has 
already been written on monism that one need not 
dwell long on the Veditnta, though this is " the end of 
the V^d4s"—the essen» and kernel of philosophic 
Hinduism as expounded by tiie greatest of all com¬ 
mentators, Sankara Acbdri. This philosophy is, of 
course, based on the Upanishads—the real Bible of the 
Hindus (ar more than the four V4das to which they 
are attached, and of inhoitely more Importance than 
the epics (the MakMh4ra£a and the RAm^yona) and 
the idolatrous Purtoas—as containing the highest 
teaching of the Hindu reli^on. I have already 
given the definition of Brahma as Existence, Thought 
and Bliss. There is no real existence except tbe 
absolute Self. If we think that a tree is different 
from a sheep or a man, this is simply due to our want 
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of knowledge and the Illusions under which we live. 
But this explanation seems so absurd that the V^dSn- 
tists speak of three sorts of existence: (i) apparent 
existence, e,g. when we see a rope we fancy for a mo¬ 
ment that it iS a snake; (2) conventional existence, such 
as that of Isvara, the Lord and Creator of the ujiiverse, 
the Personification of the absolute Self and also of all 
the creatures whom he has formed ; and (3) the exi> 
tence of tlu true Self. But one of the objects of the 
Vfidinta is to reconcile dlflerences, and «o nii explana¬ 
tion has to be found for thesu aiuhropomorpliic ronni- 
festations of the Absolute. Hence we arc told iluiC 
" there arc two matufcstatlons of the Brahma, a pcrsoiial 
and an impersonal one; the persona) one is unreal and 
the impersonal one is realHere again the Eastern 
and Western minds are diametrically opposed to each 
other. To us it is the personal that is real and the 
impersonal unreal \ to them just the reverse. So too 
.the V^dantists teach that there are two kinds of know¬ 
ledge, and in this we can follow them more easily, the 
subjective knowledge for the initiated, and the objec¬ 
tive knowledge for the uninitiated masses. To the 
former Brahma Is always the One-without-a-second, 
The threefold name Exist&ice-Thot^ht-Bljss is really 
two-foid, because by Bliss nothing more than absence 
of pain is meant. But how can the One have two 
attributes, Existence and Intelligence ? The V^dtotist 
answers that "to exist” and ^'to think", are really 
one. When we examine the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity in the light of the Incarnation we shall see 

a 
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that this is not so. But to go a step further, when the 
VAdAntist declares that the Absolute has no self- 
consciousness, and that when the living soul (Jiva 
Atmd) of man attains to the heavenly Soul (J>arafMa 
dtmS) of the Absolut^ it also must lose all self-con- 
sciousness; then all ** thought ** is lost and we arrive at 
an unreal abstraction be3^oRd the reach of all language 
and all mental conception. The individual soul can 
only attain to Thought by becoming nc^thoi^t This 
looks like Intel lectual suicide. The Vdd Sntist, however, 
sees the difficult of it as well as we do, and so asserts 
that the by bb austerities and abstract meditation 
attains to absorption into the Self by intuition and 
introspection. 

“Desirous of immortal bliss, a wbe man 

Beholds the inner Self by introspection.* 

But he is only landir^ himself thus in further diBi* 
culties, for all that appertains to atasterities and medita* 
tion is itself a product of illusion, and so Is unreal; 
and how can that which is illusive and unreal bring 
him into real anion with the Absolute? No meditation, 
no Intuition, and no introduction can enable him to 
know the Brahma. It and he are never moving on 
the same planes, and so by no process of knowledge 
whatever can be ever attain to the knowledge of the 
Supreme The highest virtue of the Chnstian is love, 
whereas the highest quality of the Hindu Is knowledge 
{gn^na) \ yet, while for the Christian love in heaven 
will shine more bright” the knowledge of the Hindu, 
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just when it is supposed to be bringing him into 
union with the Supreme, turns out to be the blankest 
nation of all knowledge. 

Since tlic V^d&ntist falls back on introspection for 
the solution of his problem, we must stop here for a 
moment to say a word or two on Yoga, By severe 
austerities, by pro lorded meditation and by constant 
practice in the suppression of the breath, tlie Yogi 
desires to gain deliverance from all action and 

even all thought For thought and action, whether 
good or bad, lead to repeated thought and action in 
other births, and so hinder the final emaneipatioii. The 
Yogi fixes his eyes on some given object, concentrates 
»or perhaps one really ought to say abstracts—his 
mind, and learns to breathe so slowly as almost to 
cease breathing and to cease thinking. There is no 
moral end in view, but the persistent practice of such 
abstraction leads the Yogi at last to exclaim Brah- 
fuAsvd, “lam Brahma”. Now, looked at from our 
point of view, no austerity can be too severe if it leads . 
to union with the Divine; but, from another point of 
view, the suppression of the breath must lead to 
inteilectual weakness, as the Hindus themselves well 
know, for as Barth says of these practices, "Continu- 
ousiy observed they can only issue in folly and idiocy; 
and it is, in fact, under the image of a fool or an idiot 
that the wise man is often delineated for us iu the 
Pttr&nas''} So far then from Yoga helping us to 
understand how the unconscious Self can be appro* 

> RtlifiMt c/ItidiA, Barth, p. 83. 
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Kended by our own self on the ver^, or attainment, 
of unconsciousness, it only introduces us to a state of 
delusion and mental incapacity which is the very op¬ 
posite of all true knowte<%e 

IV. The Dualism ef RAmAiuiJa. —This is the last of 
the chief systems of philosophy that demand our at¬ 
tention. There are three systems known as monism 
(advftiia) One-without-e-second, or modihed monism 
(visis/is 4 dt*aiia), and this last dualism (duaita). At the 
end of this diapter I shall have something to say of 
bhaktiy or devotion to Vishnu, which is the most in¬ 
teresting feature associated with the latter. Rlrndnuja 
allows a personal God and a more or less personal ex¬ 
istence to the individual Hence he and the followers 
of this sect are, of course^ in both these respects much 
nearer to Christians than any other Hindus, and in 
fact most scholars hold that the Hindus are plough¬ 
ing with our heifer, since they have borrowed their 
bkaiti doctrine direct from Christianity, though there 
is no direct proof of it. RAoidnuja was a commentator 
who lived and taught at Tridiinopoly about the 
twelfth century of our era; and we know that from the 
third century, and probably even earlier, Christians 
have lived in India. He realty believed in three 
eternal principles: (i) Brahma, or tsvara, the Lord 
and hipest personal Ddty—not merely a lower form 
of Brahma, the impersonal; (2) the individual soul 
{chit, thought or consciousness), and (3) matter (athity or 
that which is unconscious). But practically matter 
does not count when speaklr^ of dualism of this kind, 
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and in this respect differs from the materialism of the 
Sdnkhya system. RAro^iuja quotes the following 
verses to support his dualistic views, and maititains 
that the "two birds" are not the same, as Sankara 
would say, but distinctly two—the absolute Self and 
the human self 

"Two lovely birds, united in close friendship, 

Sit on one tree, embracing one another: 

While one of them enjoys the tree's sweet bcriy, 

The other, looking on, abstains from eating. 

The Self on the same tree is sore afHictc<l, 

And plunged in impotence, with blindness stricken: 
if he beholds his mate, the kindly ruler. 

And his great might, he will be free from suffering. 
When he, the witness, sees the golden Maker, 

The Self, the Lord, the origin of Brahma, 

Then, knowing, he throws off both vice and virtue. 
And, stainless, be obtains supreme perfection." 

Dr, Banerjea in his Dialopm on Hindu Philofopfiy 
makes Ramflnuja explain his views about the Supreme 
Being In the following terms: "All the SAstras tell 
us of two principles—knowledge and ignonuxee, 
virtue and vice, truth and falseliood, I’lui.s wc see 
pairs everywhere, and God and the human soul are 
also so. How can they be one? I am sometimes 
happy, sometimes miserable; He, the Spirit, is always 
happy. Such is the discrimination. How, then, can 
two distinct substances be idetjtical ? He is an Eternal 
I-ight—without anything to obscure it,—pure, tlie 
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one Superintendeat of tiw world. Bii( the human 
soul }s not so. Thus, a thunderbolt falls on the tree of 
no-di^inction. How canst thou, 0 slow of thought, 
say, ‘ 1 am He, Who lias established the immense 
sphere of the Universe in its fulness'? Consider 
thine own capacities with a candid mind. By the 
mercy of the Most a little ux^erstanding has 

been committed to thee. It is not for thee, therefore, 
0 perverse one, to say, 1 am God" 

Before clo»ng this chapter it is necessary to speak 
of the intro ductJOD of an entir^ new doctrine, namely 
hkakti, because it is the chief element in this system. 
Bhaktif which denotes faith, piety aud devotion, aros^ 
as a conception entirely new to India. Whether it 
was derived from Christianity or not cannot certainly 
be asserted; but if its source was not Christian, then it 
is difficult to say what it could have been. There is 
no doubt that Christianity existed in India during the 
third century of our era, and there is also much in* 
temal evidence pointing to a connexion between Chns* 
tiani^ and tlus doctrine, but we cannot safely say more 
than that. Bkakii has nodiii^ whatever to do with 
the Upanishads and ^ir resultant philosophies ; much 
less does it find a place in the early adoration of the 
great gods of the V^das, or the later idolatrous wor¬ 
ship of the three hundred and thirty millions of 
minor gods in the Pmr4nAs and modem Hinduism 
It dawned on the borizoo, we know not when or whence, 
castir^ a pale clear light athwart the land, suffusing 
the bill*tops with a hitherto unseen splendour, while 
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leaving the vall^s in shadow. But the face of the 
earth assumes an entirely different aspect when the first 
rays of the sun, however faint, begin to lift off the pall 
of night. Everything is henceforth seen in a truer 
proportion and with a distinctness impossible during 
the night, however brightly the stars may shine. And 
so it was in India. There too the mandate went 
forth: “Arise, shine; for thy light is come”—at least 
as a prelude to that fuller command which in later 
days shall be given, “the glory of tlie h risen 
upon thee". When addressing Christians in India we 
always speak of a devout man as a bfuiktoji; and we 
expect such an one to display the abiding virtues of 
faith and goodness, kindness and gentleness. The 
true bhaktan, whether Hindu or Christian, feels a 
personal attachment and affection which “ binds him * 
with gold chains about the feet of God Everything 
else sinks into subservience to this attachment. All 
ritual observances are felt to be void of meaning save 
as expressions of the heart's union with God. " If he 
gets this taste, he is filled with joy/' declares a Hindu 
bkaktan; and what higher bliss can any Christian 
aspire to^ Later on somethii^ will have to be said 
of caste, the system by which the Brfthmans have 
crushed and trampled the Pariahs in the mire for 
centuries, treating them as lower than any dog or pig 
in the street. Yet what do we read of this new vi rtue ? 

" AIJ, down to the despised castes, have a right to 
it by meditation, as to general •truths “ {SAndilya 
SAtras, 7$). 
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Here indeed is a revolution undreamt of before ! 

Vishnu has always been looked upon as the bene¬ 
ficent God in the Hindu Trirofirtti; and it was in 
Vaishnavism that the germ of first found its 

culture and began to develop. So marked is the dis¬ 
tinction between this aspect of Vaishnavism and every 
other form of Hiruluism, that Monier WjUiams de¬ 
clares that “ This is the only Hindu system worthy 
of being called a religion**. Now, all this conception 
is so diaructrically opposed to ^rfiat we have been 
saying about absorption into Brahma as an impersonal 
Essence, that one is filled with wonder and amaaement, 
just as a student of ^ysical science would be if he dis¬ 
covered an undoubted case of a biogenesis when dealing 
with inanimate matter. 

It is hoped that the reader will not jump to un¬ 
justifiable concln^oQS and think that every Hindu is 
a hkaktof^ and that every bhaktan is a ChristiaTi at 
heart. Whether hkakti is an importation from Christi¬ 
anity or not, the Hindu's bkakti is like a cut flower, 
beautiful but void of root, or, to change the metaphor, 
a graceful building but one without foundation. Apart 
from the Incarnation, true, living bkakti is impossible. 
When the Hindus have oncerealized that Jesus Christ 
is the Tree of life, and the Rock of ^es, then indeed, 
and not till then, will tb^ be able to find a deep root 
and a sound basis for their devotion, together with the 
satisfaction of the deepest aspirations of their inmost 
httits for union with a personal God. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE NATUE® OF GOD AND THB TRINITY. 

Tub Christian reader who has followed the lines of 
thought In the V€das and Upanishads. with the con¬ 
flicting tljcorles of their different interpreters, will at 
the same time have been carrying on in his mind a 
comparison between these ideas and those re\'caled hi 
the Bible. He will, however, have been in danger of 
assuming that what he has learnt from his childhood 
may be taken aa a matter of course, and so he may 
save himself the trouble of thinking things out for 
himself. He will be apt to take for granted that his 
own position is impregnable—however imperfect his 
education in his own religion may have been—and he 
will also be apt to sit still and listen to others who 
have thought things out, instead of thinking for him¬ 
self In England there is no serious attack of this 
kind—apart from Hyde Park lectures and infidel 
literature, which reach a certain class—and therefore 
there is not much serious defence. Now the mission- 
ar/s position is different, Whatever he may say will« 
be contradicted by someone. Does he declare, e,g. * 
that all men are sinners and so need a Saviour, his 
hearer will at once challenge his major premiss and so 
(48) 
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deny hU conclusion. Since the individual soul is one 
with the SupreiDe, is an ifflposabUiCy. When, 
again, he speaks of Jesus Christ as the Incarnate 
Saviour of the earth, be is at once confronted with 
Krishna, and told that the two are practically^ identical; 
and if he neither knows what is meant hy the word 
ctvaldr, nor clearly understands what is implied by the 
‘ doctrine of the Incarnation, be will be silenced If he 
speaks of the Trinity he will be told of the TrimQrtti 
(triad) and may soon hnd himself lost in a discussion 
on the relative values attached to the immanence and 
transcendence of God, as held in the Christian and 
Hindu systems. We have^ therefore, to be constantly 
examining the foundations of our belief, if we are to 
give any kind of sarisfoctory answer to the polite, 
subtle-brained Brahman who is at wl^t he 

considers our crude, material, and illc^^l ideas, when 
the truth spiritual, refined, and logical is stari:^ us In 
the face. The average blur)t, matter-of-fact English¬ 
man IS a man of the earth and tbe plains, while the 
orthodox Hirtdu lives on the mountain-tops and 
breathes an air too rare for the Englishman's lungs. 

Now, in the previous pages, the attempt has been 
made to show briefly, but it is hoped with all truth, 
what the Hindu's position is—as r^ards tbe higher 
Hinduism—and also to point out the weak plac^ in 
the fortifications; but that is not enough. We must 
explain our own position relatively to his. We have 
seen what a maze of complex and inconsistent ideas is 
-Embraced by the word Hinduism," and we have not 
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yet come to lower Hinduism whid\ is—though tn a 
less philosophical way—just as complex, and we shall 
find that there is only one key which will fit all the 
wards of the lock. That key is the Incarnation. By 
means of this key we shall be able to unlock the secret 
chamber, to show where the Hindu has gone wrong 
in his gropings after the truth, and to supply him with 
that which he needs to make a perfect and complete 
system, capable not only of solving his intellectual 
problems, but also—and this is o f far greater i m|X>rtdnce 
—of satisfyii^ the yearnings of his human heart. 
But when speaking of tire Incarnation we shall first 
have to prepare the ground by referring to such 
questions as the nature of God, the doctrine of the 
Trinity, personality, immanence and transcendence, 
the nature of sin and its forgiveness, and so on. Here 
^ain, only lines of thought will be indicated. These 
subjects have been treated by many learned theologians, 
notably by Dr. Illingworth, and the presejit writer 
will only venture to follow the guidance of such 
leaders. 

First of all, what is the nature of God? Article 1 
declares that " there is but one living and true God, 
everlastir^, without body, parts, or passions, of infinite 
power, wisdom and goodness, the Maker and Preserver 
of all things both visible and invisible”. He ia life 
and the source of all life (yizfus not vivstu) and so not 
a bare "existence" (ra/). He is not subject to transi¬ 
tory passions as we are; He loves because He ts Love. 
He is displeased with sin because He is All-holy. He 
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is of infinite power (tmtfunsa pcUnUd}, tiiougb His 
Infini^ does not preclude the possibili^ of self-HmiU- 
cion. His wisdom and goodness are simiUdy infinite. 
He is Maker of ail thic^ inclu«v^ of course^ of matter; 
and so cannot be identified witbanyof thepheaomenaof 
the world. He is also the Preserver, the Almighty and 
All^vereign, in opposition to the d^tic conception 
which removes Him from all active rule and supenn- 
tendance over the creatures which He has made. 
Some deep thinkers, l^e J. S Mill, assert that if God 
is almigh^, we cannot account for all the pain, suffer¬ 
ing and cruelty in nature, “ red in tooth and claw ”. 
But does not the Alm^hty display His infinite good¬ 
ness in raising manldiuJ, however slowly, from the 
depths of bestially and savagery, to which state be has 
by bis sin fallen, into the glorious liber^ of sonship 
with Himself? If we admit the transcendence of the 
Deity, we are inevitably led on to the idea of person¬ 
ally and Fatherhood Many Hindus speak of the 
brotherhood of man which Bows from the Fatherhood 
of God, and many writers seem to claim both ideas 
as parts of natural religion; but both are purely and 
distinctively Christian revelations. If we do not 
accept these statements, then we lapse into Deism, as 
if God were the Divine ClocfcmaW who bad made 
and wound up Hts dock, and then left it to go by 
itself for all time. This view, which was so commonly 
held about a century ago, even by seemingly orthodox 
Christians, is now almost outworn, for it is little better 
than the pagan conception of the gods, who “ careless 
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of mankind, lie besida their nectar". Nowadays, men 
are more apt to conceive of the universe itself as being 
divine—the clock goes because the works themselves 
contain^ so to speak, the Spirit of the Deity; or else 
they ajgue that the universe, from the bare fact of its 
existence, is divine. Thus we come round from tran¬ 
scendence through immanence to a kind of Panthasm, 
which is just now very popular among certain classes. 
This is not, however, as we shall see below, the 
teachii^ of the VSdanta, where GOD is "existence," 
and all the rest illusoiy nothingness. 

We Christians believe with the Hindu that "GOD is 
a Spirit"; He is One in three Persons; He is eternal 
in His exisiena. In His thought and in the bUss of His 
divine love; as Spirit He is above all matter and 
controls all the material universe; He is the Creator 
of the world by His Will and Word, but is not thereby 
limited; He is both immanent and transcendent 
•'In him we Jive and move and have our being," and 
yet we do not curtail His majesty, but rather add to 
His gloiy by our loyal service; and we hope to attain, 
to union with Him and yet not to lose our individu¬ 
ality or personality- He is our Father and wc His 
children. We also search for knowledge but 

the knowledge that leads up to love—not the supposed 
knowledge of unconsdousness, or the abstraction of 
the which is the only complete knowledge; for, 

If any man loveth God, the same is known of him " 
(I Cor. vin, 3). The correlation of love and know¬ 
ledge is thus set forth by St. John: "Everyone that 
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lov«th is begotten of God, and knoweth God. He 
that loveth not knoweth not God; fU* God is love 
(i St. John IV. 7, 8). Agun, St Paul teacb&s ms, v/ith 
a mysticism and a paradox which remind us of the 
Hindu aages, that though we only ** know in part,” yet 
we are (0 know the love of Christ which transcends 
ail knowledge, and we are clearly to see the invisible 
things of God (Rom. 1. 20). At the end of a passion¬ 
ate prayer he pleads with the Father for the converts 
at Ephesus, that tb^ *‘may be strong to apprehend 
with all the saints udiat is the breadth and length and 
height and depth, and to knea the love of Christ 
which passtA kncwledge" (£l^ UL 19). 

We attain to our highest spiritual state on earth 
when we are carried out of ourselves into the third 
heaven by an ecsta^ of prayer, meditation and com- 
munion. We find Him best wbeii we thus lose our¬ 
selves. Yet it is not by (he abandonment of our own 
individual gifts, but rather by the highest development 
of knowledge and lov^ that we aspire to union with 
Him.* By constant meditation and communion we 
strive to keep ourselves in God's presence. And in 
the hope of a more perfect consummation we siag, 

• Till cn the ocean of Thy love 
We lose ourselves in heaven above”. 

The hrst great difficulty is to treat oi the Absolute. 
Is God One-witbouta-second? Does the individual 

1 C£ “ U 1 lOM ajwlf, I Bve mjcdl,’' ^ Galahad in the Htlf 
Qrail< 
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soul, as a thing apart, trench on His majesty? Does 
the Supreme lose Kis infinity in the presence of the 
finiteness of man? Can the absolute be predicated 
as both subject and object? 

Dr. Illingworth goes into these matters at length, 
and the following extract will indicate the line of 
thought:— 

"There Ixas always been a double difficulty, one 
metaphysical, and the other moral, in conceiving the 
absoluteness of God. A person is primarily and 
essentially a self-conscious subject; and if wc arc to 
think of God as personal, He, too, muKt be, meta¬ 
physically speaking, a subject. But a subject means 
a subject of experience, one who undergoes cxperiotice, 
or for whom experience exists, and therefore implies 
as his correlative an object or objects of experience. 
And the metaphysician is compelled to ask, what can 
this object be in the case of God? For if we suppose 
the universe to be this object, we must either regard 
God as dependent for His realisation upon something 
which is other than Himself; and in that case, His 
absoluteness vanishes; He ceases to be God: or we 
must view the universe as a mode of Himself, in a way 
that leads to pantheism, in which personality is lost. 
We are driven, therefore, to the conclusion that, if 
there be any absolute, eternal subject, He must have a 
correspondingly absolute object, an eternal experience, 
if His proper absoluteness is to be maintained.” ' 

Dr. Illingworth goes on to show that Aristotle held 

‘ Tht Dfielriiu of At Trinity, Dr. Illiagworth, p. ijS. , 
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that God ‘‘cannot be adequately occupied with relative 
and finite things, and concludes that He must con¬ 
template Himsdf &fia «avT 9 ¥), or, as we should 
say, be His own ( 4 >ject‘*. Now according to the 
sages of the Upanisbads, God can possess no moral 
attributes. The moral life is a social one. How can 
God in the solitude of His absolute Nature, apart 
from His creatures, display the attributes of love, 
wisdom and justice? And if He cannot, His moral 
attributes vanish and He ceases to be Divine. Now 
the doctrine of the Trini^—the Oneness of Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost—U like a golden \:ty which at 
once opens the lock. God is love, i.e. He not only has 
the attribute of love and is the source of love, but is 
in His essential nature 4 ?tv iistif. He is love, too, 
from all eterni^ apart from and before all creation; 
yet love cannot be love unless it has an object to love. 
When it is revealed to us that there are the three 
Persons in the one Godhead, then we understand how 
the Father loves the Son and the Holy S^rit. He is 
still the Absolute in contemplation of Himself, as 
Anstotle says, but He has, also, scope for His love 
in the threefold personality. So also with the wisdom 
of God. Wisdom requires an object, for abstract 
wisdom seems as unthinkable as abstract love. The 
Son, who expresses and reveals the wisdom of God 
to man, has, and always had from all eterni^, scope 
for the play of wisdom in the divine Trinity. Then 
^in, as regards the third attribute of hap^ness in 
the Hindu conception of** existence, wisdom and bliss," 
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we are not driven to make this qualit)'> as he is, a mere 
negation of pain» asceticism and so forth, but we 
assign to it the highest positive value. 

When treating of the nature of God we at once get 
out of our depth, because it has not been revealed to 
us^ and because the finite cannot grasp the infinite. 
The sages of the Upanis/uKh found it easier to speak 
of the Supreme Soul under n^atlve rather than 
positive terms: when asked whether Brahma were this 
or that, they replied Nett, mti, not so, not so. And 
in this way the early Fathers of the Church also 
wrote:—^ 

We only reach,” says Clement of Alexandria, “in 
a measure to the conception of God, knowing not what 
He is, but what He is not” (Strom, v, ii). Origen 
says that GOD*S nature “ cannot be grasped or seen by 
any human understanding, even the purest and bright¬ 
est” {DePrinc. i> 

Basil also declares, “That God is, 1 know; but 
what His Essence is 1 hold to be above reason . . . 
faith is competent to know that God is, not what He 
is ” (Adv. Etm. L I2). 

While Gregory of Nyssa^writes, “With regard to 
the Creator of the world, we know that Hu is, but 
deny not that we are ignorant of the definition of His 
Essence” (AtA'. Eun. Oral. is). 

* We may pause here to examine one passage in the 
Bible which reminds us of the Monism of the Upani- 

> Quoted b/ Dc. tUIngworeb ia Tkt Doetriiu of the Triiut/, pp. 
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shads—a passage which has ol'ten been interpreted as 
an attack upon the dualism of the Persians (Aurmazd 
and Ahriraan) as held by Cyrus, and one which has 
sometimes been seised upon by iI 14 nfbrtaed sceptics as 
if to make God responsible for sin, as is done In the 
MMbhdrata. In Isaiah XLV. 4-8 we read, "For 
Jacob my servant's sake, and Israel my chosen, I 
have called thee by thy name: 1 have sumamed thee, 
though thou hast not known me. 1 am the LORD, 
and there is none else; beside me there Is no God: 

I will gird thee, though thou hast not known me: 
that they may know from the n'&ag of the sun, and 
from the west, that there is none beside me: ] am 
the Lord, and there is none else. 1 form the li^t, 
and create darkness i I make peace, and create evil; 

I acn the LORD, that doeth all these things." At 
frrst s^ht this passage certainly smacks of Orientalism 
and fatalism. But Deutero>Isaiab would not be likely 
to attack the rd^on of Cyrus, who had been appdnted 
as God's instrument for delivery of the Jews from 
Babylon. He was rather condemning the polytheism 
of the Babylonians (Is. XLVL and fostering the 
monotheism of the Jews. According to the Baby¬ 
lonian myth there was a conflict between Marduk, the * 
god of light, and Timar, the dr^on-goddess of the 
dark depths of the ocean and leader of evil. In o^ 
position to this myth the writer declares that Yahweh 
Is one ; He is sole Creator; He is the former of both 
I^ht and darkness, and the Maker of happiness and 
misfortune. The Jews had to learn two great lessons 
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_first, to renounce idolatry and worship one GOD; 

and, secondly, to recognize the fact that God chooses 
whom He will, like the Gentile Cyrus, to be His 
instrument, while He Himself remains both sole 
Creator and sole Ruler of the universe.^ 

The Hindu claims that his conception of the 
TrimOrtti is in no way inferior to the doctrine of the 
Trinity; but a brief examination will show that there 
is no real similarity between the two, and that the 
TrimOrtti does not help us to solve any of life's 
enigmas. Just outside the harbour of Bombay lie 
some small islands, in which will be found a temple cut 
out of the living rock, and known as the Jilephanta 
Caves. In one of these stands a monolith—a kind of 
torto—about nine feet h^h from the head to the 
waist («>ei A.D. 13CO). The f^re has three heads, 
Brahma in the middle, with Vishnu and Siva at the 
sides. We are told that these three heads represent 
God as Creator, Preserver and Destroyer. Bu t B rah ma 
as Creator has entirely dropped out of the Hindu 
Pantheon, and is never worshipped, Vishnu and Siva 
in modern times are not only separate deities, each 
claiming superiority over the other, as the different gods 
did in the Vddic period, but arc absolutely hostile to 
one another. In those early days there may li.ive been 
a trace of the idea of three in one, for the gods werp 
first classified in pairs, Indra-Varuna, Indra-Vishnu, 
and Soma-Rudra, but later in triple groups such as 
i^ni-Indra-^flrya as the chief gods. But there is 

^ $ee tbe Cmiury BibU, ad lot. 
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another discrepancy. Sflrya is the precursor of Vishnu, 
but Hudra is not the true precursor Siva. In the 
old days Siva was a wicked, and cruel god of the 
minor class; while in modem times Brahma does not 
appear at all Vishnu and Siva now stand alone as 
the two principal and antagonisb'c gods. So that we 
have no Trint^ worthy of Che name. In the tneta* 
physical conception of the Brahma as given in the 
Upanishads, we find a far closer analogy In the " Exist¬ 
ence, Thought and Bliss** to our own conception of 
the Fov^, Wisdom and Love of the Triune God. 
Vet the orthodox Hindo» as we have already seen, 
does not claim here any idea of (hreeness, which to 
him is anathema, but makes Che third quality merely 
a negative term, and declares that the first and second 
are really the same. The coneeption of One-without- 
a<^econd again blocks the way, and $0 prevents the 
Hindu ^m finding, as we do in tiie Incamatioo of the 
Second Person, any sort of solution of his difficulties. 

And what is the ChHstian doctrine ? ** The Catholic 
Faith is this: That we worship one God in Trinity 
and Trinity in Unity. 

Neither confoundic^ the Persons : oor dividing the 
Substance." 

I. God is ont. " Hear, 0 Israel i the I.ORD our 
God is one Lord” (Deut vl 4). 

II. (ZTtf Persons in tke one Godhead. 

(a) " There is one body, and one Spirit, even as also 
ye were called in one hope of your calling; one LORD, 
one faith, one baptisoi, one GOD and Father of all, 
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who is over ell» and through sll, and in all” (£ph. 
IV. 4-6). 

( 6 ) Jesus Christ declared that “Neither doth the 
Father judge any man, but he hath given all judgment 
unto the Son; that all may honour the Son, even as 
they honour the Father” (St John V. 22, 23). And 
again, “ I live because of the Father” (St John VL 57 ). 

. (tf) When speaking of the Holy Ghost he says, 
"The Spirit of truth . . . shall glorify me: for he 
shall take of mine, and shall declare it unto you” 
(St John XVL 13, I4> 

in. are not three GODS AuS one God. 

When our Blessed Saviour was baptized, the Father 
spoke of the Son, and the Holy Ghost descended like a 
Dove upon Him. And when He gave HU last com¬ 
mand on earth He said " Go ye, therefore, and make 
disciples of all the nations baptizing them into the 
name (not Names) of the Father, and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost” (St Matt XXVin, 19). 

The finite cannot comprehend the Infinite, for the 
catholic Faith is that we “worship” not “compre¬ 
hend ” such a mystery; yet we may gain some idea 
of the doctrine of the Trinity in unity by a comparison 
with ourselves. A man says, “I walk; I think; I 
pray”. It is with the body that he walks, with the 
mind that he thinks, and with the spirit that he prays, 
yet there are not three " I’s ” but one “ I ”. 

There U always a danger lest we Christians should 
become tritheUts, believing in the “threeness” of the 
Godhead, and thus “ dividing the substance ”; and 
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on the other hand there is the risk of our being deists 
with the limited conceptions of the Jews and Muham* 
madans. There is a danger of our also (ailing into 
the error of anthropomorphism and fo^etting the 
great truth that God is a spirit And we may not 
only separate the Ddty into three Gods, but we, like 
the Sabellians, may also relapse into Che heresy of 
“confounding the Persons". Reading such a clause 
as the " Father is over all at^d through all and in all,” 
we might fancy that we were in the regic« of semU 
pantheism, but are saved from any such misconception 
by the word " Father for the key-note struck is that 
of a personal God And so it is from cover to cover 
of the Bible; wherever we took we find the same 
evidence of a strong, active living Personality, the 
direct antithesis of a neutral, unconscious, and im¬ 
personal Ess«c& God is One and Eccmal, the AJpha 
and the Omega; He is perfect and complete in Himself 
apart from all individual souls, the Almighty Creator 
of heaven and earth, and yet not tainted by matter or 
limited in His Godhead through the existence of the 
creatures of His own hands. He is absolute Existence, 
He is Thought afw* He is Bliss in no limited or 
negative sense, but positively and completely as the 
TRl-UNE His Name is not an impersonal THAT, 
but a personal i ah THAT i AM. As Purusha is said 
to be, He is self-luminous, and He is also the “ Light 
of the world," and the “ Father of lights" intellectual 
and spiritual as well as physical He is the Father, 
too, not only of the uni^^ue and only b^otten Son, 
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but also of all mankind. We declare our belief in His 
immanence when we say that “In him we live and 
move and have our being’*; and in His transcendence 
when we say that “God is a spirit “—the Eternal and 
Absolute, high above all created tilings and all matter 
—One God, in direct opposition to the Sftnkhya 
dualistic belief in Furushaand Prakrit!, eternal Spirit 
and eternal matter. The glory of the individual soul 
is to become “a member of Christ, the child of God 
and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven”. So far 
from being absorbed into a kingdom of nothingness, or 
losir^ our individual consciousness, we retain to the 
full our individual personality in the supreme glory of 
the sonship of GOD. 

Accordir^ to the interpretation of the mystic 
syllable a u ^ as we have seen, the individual passes 
from the waking stage to something even beyond the 
state of dreamless sleep. And according to the notion 
of transmigration, individual souls may pa.ss upwards 
to the final absorption into the Absolute Brahma, or 
downwards into the lower births of v^etable or 
animal life. Now, we Christians divide the world 
into certain kingdoms, and show how the soul of man 
may pass into the higher realm. Matter is not eternal, 
and cannot pass, like Prakriti, into any other stage, 
or rise into life. Science seems completely to disprove 
any idea of biogenesis. A blade of grass is higher 
than a clod of earth, for life of any kind raises the 
vegetable kingdom above the mineral. Again, the 
sheep that crops the grass is higher than the grass, 
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b eca u5 < the anicDal kii^dom is superior in coaiiy ways 
to the v^eUble. Similarly, the kingdom of mm is 
higher than that of the animal ■, for man alooe can 
reason and pray. Here we enter into the sphere of 
personality. But there is a stage still higher, and 
equally cut off from the lower, unless raised by the 
miraculous intervention of the Divine agency. That 
which is bom of the ffesh is ftesli,” and must always 
remain Hesh, unless raised to a h^her kingdom by 
some miracle of GOD. “That >^ich is bom of the 
Spirit is spirit (St John lU. 6 ), and those that are 
thus bora in Holy Baptism and led by the S|urit are 
“ children of God” (Rom. vin. id), They have been 
adopted into God's one family, and so have risen to 
the highest Idi^doin, and have received the new gift 
of “eternal life". 

In contradistinction to the conceptions of Brahma 
in the Upanishads let us consider such passages as the 
follow! 

“ Giving thanks unto tie Fadier, who made us meet 
to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light; 
who delivered us out of the power of darkness, and 
translated us into ihe kingdom of the Son of his love: 
in whom we have our redemptioo, the fo^Iveness of 
our sins: who is the image of the invisible God, the 
first bom of all creation . . . arrd he is before all 
things and in him all things o^^sist" (Col. L 

“ The Son . . . who beix^ the effu^ence of his 
glory, and the vety Im^e of his substance and 
holding all things by the word of hU power, when 
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and Christian seers. Let us take another passage from 
revelation ; “ For this cause 1 bow my knees unto the 
Father, from whom eve*y famil y Jn heaven and on 
earth is named, that he would grant you, according 
to the riches of his glory, that ye may be strengthened 
with power through his Spirit in the inward man; 
that Christ may dwell in your hearts through faith ; to 
the end that yt, bciag rooted and grounded in Jove, 
may be strong to apprehend with all the saints what is 
the breadth and length and be^ht and depth, and to 
know the love of Ch ri s t which passeth knowledge, that 
ye may be dllcd unto all the fulness of God* (Eph. ni. 
I4*20> 

It may be admitted that when we compare some of 
the passages in the Upanishads with such a quotation 
as this, we find that in both there is tbe longing 
for final unim with God—though tbe identity (s 4 yu;ya) 
of the Hindu is> of course, different from the sonship 
of the Christian-^lhe same spritual tone and horror 
of materialism, and tbe same wealth of oriental image:y 
and rapid transition from f^ure to figure. But how 
vigorous, clear, condensed and dermatic is the Christian 
teaching compared with the 99^% dreamy, native 
teaching of the Upanishads. Tbe Apostle bows his 
knees in humble adoration before tbe personal Father, 
with Whom all individuals are associated as in a fiunily. 
His heart is strengthened by tbe indwelling, as a wel¬ 
come guest, of the strorig Son of God, through tbe lif^ 
giving power of tbe Spirit (S«a row Uvevpnrvi Ol^ow, 
the Aimd^ or Bra^mdy Ibe object in view is 
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that the living soul (Jfva dtmif), getting rid of its ignor¬ 
ance (avitfya), may gain by faith the liberation 

(fiiuMfi) won by the Saviour, and so attain to the glory 
of the heavenly soul {parama MmSy Instead of the 
human soul losir^ all consciousness and individual 
personality, after that knowledge {piAntC) has brought 
it into the Divine Presence, and been swallowed up in 
It, it is able, as was said above, to apprehend with all 
other saved souls the breadth and length and height and 
depth of the love of Christ, which carries it beyond all 
our limited human comprehension. Instead of the soul 
beii^ emptied into an ocean of nothii^css, it is filled 
full to the brim from the ocean of the glory of God. 

The contrast between the strong and comprehensible 
Revelation—as far as the finite may be said to com¬ 
prehend the Infinite—and the v^ue, contradictory and 
incomprehensible philosophizing of the commentators 
on the Upanishads not only shows the impossibility of 
any true resemblance, but lifts the Christian doctrine 
as far above all human speculation as heaven is above 
earth. What Prof. Lebreton says of Greek and Jewish 
speculations may be made to apply with still greater 
force to the gtopings after the threefold attributes held 
by the Vidtntists when contrasted with the compara¬ 
tively clear Christian doctrine of the Triune God. 

" Quand, par une laborieuse analyse, nous sommes 
arrives 4 reconstituer les principales theories r^ligteuses 
<^ui pouvaient entrer en contact avec le dogme chr^tien 
de la Trinity, nous constatons entre ces deux ensembles 
de conceptions un contraste si profond, que nous 














CHAPTER V. 

PERSONALITY, 


" Tlie baby new to earth and sky, 

What time his tender palm is prot 
Against the circle of the breast. 

Has never thought that ‘ this is I': 

But as he grows he gathers much, 

And learns the use of ‘ I,’ and ' me,* 

And finds ' I am not what I see, 

And other than the doings I touch 

So rounds he to a separate mind 

From whwee clear memory may begin, 

As thro’ the frame that binds him in 
His isolation grows defined/' 

(/« Mtmoriam.) 

We have seen that to the metaphysical Hindu person¬ 
ality is an impossibility, whether in man or in Goa 
Man cannot be a person, because be is an unreal 
illusion; and God cannot be personal because as the 
absolute Brahma, the One-without-a-second, He has 
no qualities or attributes, no activity or consciousness 
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—nothing save pure Existence To the Christian on 
the other hand personality, both human and divine, is 
an absolute essential, the starting point in all thought 
in man, and finds its complete and perfect counterpart 
in God alone. To those who have experienced it 
there is perhaps nothing on earth so disconcerting as 
an earthquake. If we cannot trust the solid earth to 
keep still under our fee^ what is there in heaven or 
earth or sea that we cam rely on } And yet this is but 
a feeble image to express our thoughts if our person* 
ality Is denied. If I caiTnot believe tiiat "I am I," 
what, then, can 1 believe ? If my petsonality is an 
illusion, then everything is an illusion: not only my 
body and soul, r»ot only heaven and earth, but even 
the great God Himself is an illusion—everythii^ 
vanishes and leaves not a wrack b^nd. My ego, my 
jtva dtfftA, is not only independent of my material 
body, which it controls, but must be to me the most 
intensely real thing inexistence. If that is not lef^ 
nothing is leib The Hindu claims tiiat the existence 
of the Absolute b lef^ but on examination Brahma 
turns out to be an abstract entity, a sublime nothing' 
ness, a principle incomprehensible by human thought 
and unapproachable by human knovlet^e. If I am 
not 1 , then there can be to me no Supreme, because 
human thought has no basis on whidi to stand. It is 
true, as Lotze teaches us, that this living soul, or 
selfl ''never rises into complete self<onsciousness ”. 
Our personality ts but a poor, weak thing compared 
' with that of God. “In point of (act, we have little * 
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ground for speaking of the personality of finite beir^s. 
Perfect perwnality is in God only, to all finite minds 
there is allotted but a pale copy thereof/' * 

The orthodox Hindu shrinks from trenching on the 
majesty of the Infinite by embracing in any degree the 
finite in that conception ; he also has a horror of crude 
raaterialism, and so strives, by pushing back thought 
to its utmost limits, to conceive of the Absolute Self 
as pure Existence. The Christian, however, declares 
that man can only conceive of the divine Personality 
through the analogy of human personality, however 
imperfect the latter may be. The Hindu does not 
perceive that by denyii^ the personality of man he is 
at the same time precluding the possibility of the 
conception of the Divine—that he is, in fact^ cuttlr^ 
the last thread which he has left himself, the thread 
from which his whole system is suspended, namely, 
the existence of God. 

“ The conceptions of divine and human person¬ 
ality vary together. Belief in the personality of mao, 
and belief in the personality of God, stand or fall to¬ 
gether. A fiance at the history of religion would 
su^st that these two beliefs are for some reason 
inseparable. Where faith In the personality of God is 
weak, or is altogether wanting, as in the case of the 
pantheistic religions of the East, the perception which 
men have of their own personality is found to be, in 
an equal degree, indistinct. The feeli:^ of individu¬ 
ality is dormant. The soul indolently ascribes to 
‘ by Loue, ii. 696. 
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itself 3 merely phenomenal being. It concaves of 
itself as appearLr^ for a monaeat like a ^ravclet on the 
ocean, to vranish again in the al!-ei^lfing essence, 
whence it emeiged." * 

It is almost impossible to define personality and it 
is difficult to analyse our conceptions of it; and all 
that can be attempted here is to quote the conclusions 
arrived at by those best qualified to speak. The fun¬ 
damental characteristic of personality is self-coiiscious- 
nesa " In all consciousness of self we know ourselves 
as persons; in all knowledge of other objects we know 
them as different from ourselves, and ourselves as 
different from them. Every man is convinced of this; 
no man can be made to think otherwise. If there be 
a God, then, as all His works proclaim, He must 
at least be different from one of His works, He 
must be different from me. . - - When we restore the 
conviction of the separate existence of seU and the 
belief in our continued persorulity to its proper place, 
we are removir^ an effective barrier in the way of the 
possible introduction of any ^tem in whidi man can 
be identified with God, or with anything else.” * 

As Tennyson says, “Is He not all but thou, that 
hast power to feel ‘lam I ’ ? " * 

All this, of course, is diametrically opposed to the 
conception of the Hindu sages. Dr. Illingworth tells 
us that the chief attributes of personality are “ in- 

^Th4 QmtHi ^ vtA CltrufMa Q- P. Pisber. 

ilnh^au^tiu HeCeah, p. 453 
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dividu&lity, s«]f-consciou8nes$, self-determination, love 
and, as the result of their living interaction, dxaracter 
As regards self-determination, he writes: “ The sense of 
freedom is an immediate part of my consciousness. I 
cannot be conscious without it. I cannot tear it out. 
It lies at the very root of myself, and claims, with 
self-evidence, to be something sui generis, somcthii^ 
unique.” Desire, too, is a co-esscntiiJ clement in our 
persoiwlity. “ We require to find in other i>crsons 
an end in which our entire personality may rc.st, And 
this is the rclatiotisliip of love. Its inteiixity may 
admit of degrees, but it is distinguished from all other 
affections or desiras, by being the outcome of our 
whole pei’sonality. It is our very self, and not a 
department of us, that loves.” ^ Thus the constituent 
elements of per.sonality are reason, will and love, all 
distinct, yet united in one subject, and developing 
man's character which represents his whole self 
We cannot fail to recognize the importance of the 
personal element in our social life. We purceive 
what mighty forces are at work leadii^ to civilization, 
human progress, and so on; but at the back of all is 
seen the person, the leader, the expression of the 
human will. The teacher may inculcate new and 
powerful lessons, but it Is the personality of the 
teacher which introduces new life. How mudi poorer 
the world would have been, if it had been deprived of 
the forces brought to bear on it by the personalities 
of Julius Caesar and Wellington, Pericles and Raphael, 

^<PtrsouaUty Human as4 Divini. ch&p. ii. ^sm. 
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Savonarola and Luthar, Homer and Shakespeare. 
And if men with their email cntellects and weak 
spiritual power bokt in their bands levers for the 
movement of Che world, what power shall we expect 
from Jesus Christ if He be both very God and very 
Man—the sum of personality both human and divine? 
That Jesus Christ has so moved the world in a way 
that no other person has moved ic» or could move ic> is 
not only an incontrovertible &ct. but also may in 
itself be an indication of divine Personally. Unless 
we b^n with the assumption that all personality !s a 
delusion, and therefore that God, man, and the uni¬ 
verse all amount to zero, then we must recognise the 
Inmmate Son of God as the dmne Lever that moves 
the world and controls maft with all his destinies. 

As living beings we think, we will, and we love 
almost instinctively; and by another instinctive tend¬ 
ency we conceive of God as the only complete and 
perfect Personality^^ 

“It is from the intense consciousness of our own 
real existence as persons that the conception of 
reality takes its rise in oiir minds; it is through that 
consciousness alone that we can raise ourselves to the 
faintest image of the supreme reality of God. . . . 
Personality comprises all that we know of that which 
exists; relation to personality comprises all that we 
know of that wbidi seems to exist And when from 
the little world of man’s consciousness and its objects 
we would lift up our eyes to the inexhaustible universe 
beyond, and ask to whom all this is related, the 
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highest existence is still the highest personality; and 
the source of all being: reveals himself by His Name 
I AM.”^ 

The hlglwr Hinduism revolves round the word 
Knowledge, and Christianity treats it as an important 
facto r. Ou r know! edge of othe rs is ext re mely 11 mited, 
yet, as Dr. Illingworth shows, we can only argue by 
analogy from human to Divine personality. We 
know a man by our daily Intercourse with him. This 
knowledge is gained only by intimacy. Whether wc 
engage a servant, or appoint an archbishop, personal 
knowledge Is of far greater Importance in estimating 
character—i.c. the sum total of habits which impress 
their stamp on the soul—than anything 

else. No man Is a hero to his valet, for tlie latter 
knows the hundred and one defects of the popular 
hero ; and familiarity with the petty defects of daily 
life obscures in his eyes such exceptional events as 
Trafalgar or Waterloo, or single acts of bravery that 
may win the Victoria Cross, But again, our know¬ 
ledge even of our nearest and dearest is at best most 
imperfect. ‘'Our hermit spirits dwell opart ” so that 
"Not even the tenderest heart, and next our own. 
Knows half the reasons why we smile and sigh".' 
And if the knowledge of man and wife Is so Incom¬ 
plete and limited, how much more must be that of man^ 
and Cod I Yet by analogy only from man can grow 
our knowledge of God. The humblest farm labourer 

' Manisk's BamftOK No> Ut. 

*TJw ChriiHM Yntr, uth Sunday aflcf Trinity. 
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may, indeed, know God a well as the master of all 
the sciences—in Tact often more easily, because the 
former baa not had his imagination distorted, or his 
soul materialized by specialization in the secular 
branches of study. What Is chiefly needed to enable 
us to see God is humility coupled with sincerity. 
Unless we can put ourselves into the attitude of a little 
child we cannot enter into the kingdom of God. There 
must be, however, an earnest and sincere search for 
God. It was because the Scribes and Pharisees were 
hypocrites that they were further from that kingdom 
than the publicans and harlots. One that is harbouring 
in his heart some secret sin, cannot possibly know God. 
Only the pure in heart can see God. And why is 
this? The goodness and purity of God are always 
blazing forth with a splendour such as the mid¬ 
day sun in the tropics, in spite of all the flerceness of 
its rays, can never rival, and yet the divine Sun shines 
in vain for one whose optic nerve has (speaking 
spiritually) been shrivelled, or whose cornea has been 
destroyed by the violence of deliberate sin, or whose 
vision has been dimmed by some kind or other of 
'*earthborn cloud". To appreciate Handel, Bach or 
Wagner one must be a musician, and to enter into the 
full beauties of Shakespeare or Milton, one must be a 
poet at heart, though one may never have written 
eight bars ot music or a single stanza of poetry. So 
as Photinus observes, " He must be godlike who de¬ 
sires to see God 

I have already quoted the remark in Tke Hindu 
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lhat “ Tho Hindus have nc^•c^ sunk so low as to be¬ 
lieve in a personal Go<iTo do so i$ assumed to 
limit the Absolute, to connect the Infinite with the 
finite creatures of His own Jmnds and to associate 
iliin with the materialism of the eartlt Now, the 
C'lifistlan sees no limitation, but rather the expansion 
•'f the <llvlMe Will, when he says "He »|>flkc and It 
was Me conceives It un clero|,»ntion of the 

dlvIiK* Majwty to say Ik ‘'created man In his own 
1 nm^^e," mil matlu him to be "no Imiijcr a bond 
Hcrv.tnl but a wm; ami If a son, then an heir" (Gal. 

IV. 

Thu KIslils of the UiKuilshacls started with the as- 
sum]»l Inn that pcrsoualllylsnotleRltlmatuly prccllcabic 

of Gotj, ami then have been compelled to fall back 
from one siiblerfuije to another. Hut let us see if their 
UHsumjaion is based on fact. 

" Ihe common objectloiwthat since personality 
Involves a contrast between an c^o and a non-ego, a 
self and what Is outside self, it cannot be prcdlcoted 
of Gml without implying that Ho is limited by some- 
thing which Is not UimscIf-^-is fully answered by 
Ijjtze, who mamlalns with undoubted truth, that we 
can clearly {llslinguish In thought lietween that Im- 
mediate state of seir<xistence whldi constitutes uur 
ego or self, and llw various forms of the 
which are the conditions of Its realisation; and we 
can conceive the latter, which do not constitute, but 
only call out> the attributes of the ego, to be necessary 
merely on account of our finite nature, and not in- 
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separable from personality as such. . . . The function 
of the non-ego, in short, our human personality, Is not 
to define its circumference, but to stimulate its 
activity. And as any possible view of God involves 
His containing His own principle of activity, He can 
unquestionably be conceived as personal without any 
reference beyond Himself'*' 

Again, tshvara is conceived of by the mystic sage 
as a Lord for the purposes of creation, but he too, 
like man, must ultimately fall back into the neutral 
Brahma at the hnal consummation. But let us see 
how far this idea acts upon the practical life of the 
Hindus. There is now no god in all India so popular 
as Krishna, one of the avaiitrs of Vishnu. But who 
is this Krishna that discusses in the divine Song, with 
his charioteer Arjuoa, the mysteries of the VddAnta, 
which he endeavours to harmonize ? He is surely the 
strangest medley of character that tlic world has ever 
seen. He is not only an avatAr of God, and the ex¬ 
pounder of the Upanishads, but he is also, as the Hindu 
books themselves show, the most frankly licentious 
sinntr —thief, drunkard, seducer, and murderer—that 
history has ever known, And why is he also to the 
modem Hindu the most popular god in all the Hindu 
pantheon? It is not in spite of, but in consequence 
of, bis open wickedness; for his very vice demonstrates 
his intense humanity and makes him so attractive a 
personality. And this too among a people to whom, 
speaking metaphysically, personality is an impossi- 
>See MiCTOMmot, »t. 4 , Lotze. 
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bility I As a matter of fact, the Creator of the world, 
the Fraj&pathi, ha$ Implanted in all men’s hearts an 
insatiable craving: for personal love. As Mr, Balfour 
shows in his F^m^fiations of Btlitf, the deepest evi¬ 
dence of all divine teaching is In the intimations and 
cravings of the ordinary human heart. God has not 
ltd Himself without a witness In the world, and, 
whatever the sages and philosophers may say, the 
craving: of men's hearts must be satisfied—If jiot in a 
good way, then in a bad one. Their souls can never 
be nourished by a neutral, unconscious, I in personal 
Essence, or any similar abstraction ; but they can be 
fully nourished by a living, loving, and personal 
Saviour, Son of God, The higher Hinduism is based 
on Brahma, apprehended by knowledge, but also on 
Krishna and Rdma as its two personal gods ; while the 
lower Hinduism consists In a medley of karnta, trans> 
migration, idolatry, animism, and devil-propltiation, 
Christianity is founded on the personality of the In¬ 
carnate Son of God ; and it is personality that the 
human heart craves for, with such fervent desire, in 
spite of all philosophic speculation. Hinduism in 
none of its phases can practically escape from the de¬ 
mands of personality. Krishna and RAms—the two 
human avatdrs of Vishnu—as distinguished from 
those of the boar, fish, lion and tortoise—have touched 
the heart of all India, because they have struck a chord 
to which the whole human race must necessarily re¬ 
spond. Man is a social animal, and it ia not good 
that the man should be alone Man is also a worship- 
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ping ftnimal, and he cannot satisfy the yearnings of his 
heart apart from personality, even though that person¬ 
ality be as wicked as Krishna, or as hideous and cruel 
as the goddess Kftli. 

Moreover, the mind of man instinctively shrinks 
from permanent separation from, and loss of friendship 
and intercourse with, our dear ones beyond the grave 
~an intercourse infinite in sweetness as it will be end¬ 
less in duration. We cannot tear them from our 
hearts: to do ho would entail a loss and a grief un¬ 
fathomable. If bereft of our individual personality, 
we should not only lose ourselves, but we should lose 
those whom we love more deeply than ourselves, and, 
above all, lose the communion with the Most High, a 
joy that passes all human understanding. The words 
of the philosopher-poet leap to our lips 

•'That each, who seems a separate whole. 
Should move his rounds, and fusing all 
The skirts of self again, should fall 

Remet^ing in the general Soul, 

Is faith as vague as all unsweet: 

Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside; 

And I shall know him when we meet: 


And we shall sit at endless feast, 
Enjoying each the other's good: 
What vaster dream can hit the mood 
Of Love on earth? He seeks at least 
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Upon the last and sharpest height, 

Before the spirits fade away, 

Some landing-place, to clasp and say, 

' Farewell I We lose ourselves in light.' “ 

(/» Aftmriaw, XLVII.) 

The fact that all the races of the earth have a belief 
of some sort in God can, after recent research, scarcely 
be called in question; though it may, indtic<l, be 
admitted that some religions are not worthy of the 
name religion. Still this fact scemH to confirm the 
idea of a personal God. Daily wc hear of some new 
theory which threatens the belief in God and boasts 
that it will upset all historic religions; but the world 
wags on as before, the ephemeral theory finds an early 
grave, and is forgotten in the next fanciful conceit, 
which will in turn have its little day and die. Niett- 
sche, for instance, assures us that the great principle 
of the world Is “Will to power'*; that life is strife; 
and that there is nothing so immoral as morality, or 
nothing so vicious as mercy, goodness and selflessness 
—those very qualities that the two hundred million 
Hindus admire most of all, to say nothing of all Chris¬ 
tendom. There is nothing new in such a selfish 
grasping for power at the point of the bayonet, any 
more than there is in the thousand and one other sug¬ 
gestions of Satan under the guise of philanthropy 
which are always cropping up, Through them all 
stands out the one great fact that “ The Lord our 
God, the Almighty, reigneth,'' as the one Supreme 
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Ruler of the universe; and, also, the other fact that 
the g^ac mass of the nations of the earth believe in 
Him, in however distorted a form, not excluding the 
bulk of the Hindus as well. 

The chief virtue of the Christian believer and one 
of the constituent elements of his personality, is love ; 
but the ciiief desideratum of the Hindu, as we have 
already seen, Is knowledge {g’/uiita),in6 it is by know¬ 
ledge only as the fruit of meditation, austerities and 
the practice of that the Hindu gains the percep¬ 
tion of the fact tliat he himself is the Supreme ; that 
his individual ego is identical with the Absolute Ego; 
that hts own soul is one with the eternal Brahma; and it 
is then that he exclaims in the words of “ the great sent¬ 
ence" of Hirvdu theology, Brahmdsmi, "I am Brah¬ 
ma Now the Christian also needs knowledge, though 
knowledge does not occupy, as with the Hindu, the 
primary position. Knowledge leads to love, and love 
connotes personality. This is life eternal, that they 
should know thee the only true God, and him whom 
thou didst send, even Jesus Christ" (St. Johnxvit 3 ). 
It is only by knowing God that be can love God; he 
cannot possibly lovt any abstraction however sublime. 
And to know God he must first be known by Him. 
“ Knowledge puffeth up but love edltieth. If any man 
thinketh that he knoweth anything, he knoweth not 
yet as he ought to know; but if sny man loveth God, 
the same is known of him ” (i Cor. VJII. 1 - 4 ). And St. 
Paul looks forward to the time of complete knowledge: 

Then shall I know fully even as also I have been 
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XIIL 12). But knowle^ is only a means to an end 
—the apprehension of the Christ isn*a great sentence/’ 
God is Love. Yet, strange to say, the Brahman 
who lif^s knowledge up to the highest pedestal, gains 
nothing by his knowledge, for, before attaining absorp* 
tion into the Deity, he himself must have passed to a 
state even beyond the reach of dreamless sleep. Then 
again, conversely, love leads on to yet fuller knowledge. 
'•I pray,'’ says St. Paul, "that your love may ever 
grow and grow, in the attainment of perfect knowledge 
and universal discernment" ^ 

And not only is it Impossible for man to love any 
save a personal God, but it is also both impossible to 
sin against Him. or to meditate on Him. The Hindu 
admits the former on the ground that he is himself 
essentially divine, and the Divine cannot sin. The 
Christian rather a^es that if God is an abstraction, 
sin is impossible, for we cannot offend, or transgress 
the laws of "That an unconscious, neutral and im¬ 
personal principle. So too as regards meditatton 
How can theyc/f gain the supreme knowledge 'Thou 
art That’—that Brahma—by his meditation on what 
ia as unthinkable as the dame of a candle when blown 
out? 

Now, no one can deny that the Hindus have occu* 
pied the first place in the history of the world in ” feelir^ 
after God if haply they might find Kim’'. Nor has 
that search been trivial or half-hearted, much less arro- 
* PArAfhrat$ ^ PkHiffiom, i, 9 , by Biihop LighUoot. 
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g^nt or supercilious. A life of seclusion, wholly cut 
off from the pleasures of the world, and accompanied 
by hunger and nakedness, by weary pilgritnages, and 
the austentiea of yoga, by torture and self-mutiladon 
~all these have they gladly endured in the quest for 
God. It Is true that In India religion and morality 
are divorced, and the sternest ascetic sees no more 
harm in breaking hnlf tl\e Decalogue than we do in 
killing a mosquito—which to him is indeed sin—still, 
one oftet) finds the temptations of the flesh sternly re¬ 
sisted in tlie longing to And the Kight Way. I was 
particularly struck with this when reading the Tamil 
poems of Tayumfinavar.' He describes with evident 
pain the stru^le be bad to endure, alter making his 
renunciation, when he looked into the bright laughing 
eyes of those who had before enslaved him; and goes 
on with the deepest pathos to lay bare his longing for 
God, and his desire to attain to a state of absolute 
quiescence, when every movement of the body, every 
uttered word, every innermost thought of the mind 
shall have died out in the approach to Brahma. A 
few stanzas are here translated to illustrate this frame 
of mind; and the personal touch of one living in com¬ 
paratively modem times adds to the interest 

“0 Supreme Deity, my miserable mind brooding 
again and again over unthinkable thoughts has be¬ 
come wounded. 

0 Supreme Deity, seeing that my mind is filled 

^ This pact ia Tricblnepoly nuily Uu«e eeeuirle* ago. His 
aane m«sss ** Botli ard methst,'* and li s synetiym Sor Ood. 
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with deceit and lying, I clamour with envy. Can 
there be any Right Way for such a soul as mine? 

0 Supreme Deity, night and day it is my great 
desire that words and their meanings should cease, 
and that I should become absolutely quiescent. 

0 Supreme Deity, can there be any deliverance 
from births for me, unless speech dies out and I be^ 
come as silent as a dumb man, and so become one 
with Thee? 

0 Supreme Deity, my Father, the complete re¬ 
nunciation of the mental faculties is the highest re¬ 
nunciation of all." 

{ParAbhara Kanni^ 

When reading such pathetic lines as these, the same 
feeling comes over us as when sve see some blind man 
stumbling about and groping his way over a broken 
road We long to take him by the hand and guide 
him, or, better stiJl, to perform some operation by 
means of which we may restore him to sight. He 
has renounced, as far as he can, the world, tlie flesh 
and the de^dl; he desires to give up, also, the gifts of 
the senses and all else that makes life worth Jiving, if 
only he may attain to union with the Supreme. Are 
not we English Christians, who reject his religious 
tenets, put to shame by his utter self-sacriflce? It Is 
bis own religious guides who have destroyed his sight, 
and so rendered him incapable of beholding the Cod 
for Whom he longa For such as these the Incarnate 
Son of God stretched out His arms on the Cross when 
drawing all men to Himself. 
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It IS J«sus Christ, then, as a divine Person, Who 
can alone satisfy men's ^leeds. "Before Abraham 
was I AM," aays the eternal Son. "He is the image 
of the invisible GoD, the Aratborn of all creation,*' says 
St. Paul (Col. L 15 ), He is Man above all men. He 
spake as never man spake, and with an authority that 
awed His hearers He consulted no man, for He 
knew what was in man; and when the impulwve 
Peter placed himself on the same level as his Master 
—"Be it far from thee, Lord: this shall never be 
•unto thee "—he was rebuked in the sternest language. 
Yet, what man was ever more human than the Son of 
man, "Who became flesh and dwelt among us,” Who 
" wept with those that wept, and rejoiced with those 
who rejoiced"? As perfect Man He summed up all 
mankind, all the " living souls’’ of the Upanishads : 
and since He "died for all, all died," or, rather, "all 
were {Amidavov, 2 Cor. V. 14 ). Again, by "be¬ 

coming obedient unto death" (Phil, tt, 8 ), He both 
carried out the will of a loviiig Father, and constituted 
Himself the Saviour of tlie world. And as He 
stretched out His arms to all mankind, however per* 
verse, so is the devout Hindu now in turn stretching 
out his groping arms to Him as a still unknown 
Saviour 







CHAPTER VI 

IMMANENCE, TRANSCSNDSNCB, AND PANTHIUSM. 

Before proceeding any further we must plunge Into 
a somewhat abstruse subject, namely the immanence 
and transcendence of GOD. English theologians have 
lately given a good deal of consideration to these 
matters, and it will be clear fre^m what has already 
been said that Hinduism contains much that bears 
on the same. That Hinduism is pantheistic seems 
generally to betaken for granted, but it is veiy doubtful 
if this view is correct. If philosophers define Panthe¬ 
ism in terms of the teaching of the VfidAnta, tlxen, of 
course, Hinduism is Pantheistic; but if we accept 
as a broad definition the common phrase, ‘'God is 
everything, and everything Is God,'' then certainly 
Hinduism is not Pantheistic As wo go on we shall 
find that the doctors differ very considerably, both 
as regards the immanence of God, and the existence 
of Pantheism in Hinduism. But I think that we shall 
also find that all these riddles, like so many others, 
can be solved by the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, and. 
by that alone 

Bishop Mylne (formerly of Bombay) writes: "The 
Hinduism of which 1 shall treat is not that degraded 

( 86 ) 
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idolatry which prevails in the India of to^ay. Its 
thlrty-tbree milUons of divinities [this is a slip of the 
pen for three hundred and thirty mUlions] are but 
concrete embodiments and expressions of the single 
pervading belief that God is all that exists, and that 
everything that exists is divine. For Hinduism, in 
its every stage, is at bottom really pantheistic. . . . 
In each of its stages, I say, the core of the religion 
was the same—GOD is everything and everything is 
God.'*' And the Bishop holds that this is so not only 
in the “purely and professedly Pantheistic stage of the 
Vfidintic books," but during the ‘'nakedly and un- 
blushingly polytheistic stage of the Purinic literature 
As most people assume that at least the Vddinta is 
Pantheistic, this view must be examined with respect, 
but it cannot be allowed to pass uncballenged. One 
or two general remarks may be made in passing. 

If 1 were asked, I should say that sacrifice, not 
pantheism, is the core of the Vddas; that transcend¬ 
entalism, or a mystic philosophizing leading to agnos¬ 
ticism, is the substance of the V^d^U ; that karma 
and transmigration, with the worship of Vishnu and 
Siva, tinged with the Vfid&nu, are the chief features 
of the modern Hinduism of the higher castes; and 
that idolatry, sacrifices, animistic cults, devil-dancing 
and so forth are the characteristics of the Hinduism 
of the lower castes and out-castes, I should also deny 
that “everything that exists is divine". From the 
Vftddntic point of view nothing, apart from Brahma, 

> /iuikihi and Ike CkHrek, p. jjo, 
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exists, and everything " is & mere illusion. Looking 
at it from the point of view of lower Hinduism, one 
tree is sacred and another is not; while one antmal Is 
god, another is vile and unclean. So that we can 
scarcely say that "everything is God^’. 

For the present we will see what is to be said of 
immanence and transcendence in Hinduism from the 
point of view of writers such as Bishop Myine, Ac¬ 
cording to this view Vddftntlsm is the extreme ex¬ 
pression of the immanence of God< The Bishop 
expresses well the relation oftl^e Abaohite Brahma to 
man when he says: ‘'Either the finite is included in 
the Infinite—has no existence apart from it—and then 
you have no ( 1 nite->or else it is excluded from the In¬ 
finite—and then you have no Infinite; it is limited by 
the very exclusion *’ (p. 339). A philosophy which 
only recognises spirit lands us in “the thorough-going 
pantheism of the Hindu/' while that which only re¬ 
cognises matter forces us into “ the thorough-going 
materialism of a Haeckel Ifthefinitchasno existence 
apart from the Infinite, tlien the Creator does not differ 
from the creature, the Worshipped from the worshipper, 
the Giver from the gifts, the Thinker from the thought, 
or the Potter from the pot. To quote a favourite simile 
of the Bishop—“ Man is but the ripple on the stream, 
the ripple rises and is again lost to rise again in a 
thousand little wavelets, while the stream flows oh 
irrespective of its varying modes which are but parts 
of itself ". 

Again, he says that the Hindu's " Pantheistic con- 
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ceptlon of God 1$ but the thought of His immanence 
run mad/' and the difference between the Hindu and 
the ordinary Christian ia this: “A Hindu's thought 
about God in His relations with nature and with man 
are exclusively concerned with His immanence ; where* 
as in English popular tlieology His transcendence is 
alone kept i n m ind " (p. 3 52). I n the I atter part of thi s 
sentence there is only too much truth. The blunt, 
common-sense Englishman iias a horror of anything 
like mysticism, and so he tends to become a cru<le 
materialist—the noirt of the Hindu. The Hindu 

charges the Christian with a belief rather in Law 
and a mechanical universe instead of a God imman¬ 
ent in all creation; while the Christian retorts that 
the Hindu's logic forces him into the belief that God 
is responsible for all the wickedness in the world. 
This latter is a point that needs brief expansion. The 
Brahman is strictly, nay inexorably, logical; but see 
where his logic loads him I The shameless licentiousness 
of the god Krishna, the unspeakable barbarities of the 
goddess Kali, and the innumerable wickednesses ofmen, 
what are these, and whence do they come } They are 
inevitably the expression of the One-without-a-second. 
In God there is no good, no bad \ no love, no hatred; 
no purity, no lust; no kindness, no cruelty; no holi¬ 
ness, no wickedness. They are all simply modes, or 
expressions, of the Supreme ; they are all meie ripples 
on the stream. The Hindu conception, then, breaks 
down because it ignores—and must ignore in its irre¬ 
sistible logic—the spiritual sense, But the spiritual 
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stns^ cannot be stifled ; it is strongfer than any lo^c 
and overleaps all barriers. The conscience, which God 
has implanted in every huroan heart as the witness of 
Himself, refuses to be silenced. We are, therefore, 
bound Co reject the philosophy of the V^Anta, how- 
ever logical and complete, because our moral sense 
revolts against an acquiescence in Immorality. 

Now, let us look at our own position, with which 
most of us Christians are satl.^tfled. We believe in the 
absolute transcendence of God ; and that them is a 
great gulf fixed between the Spirit which created tho 
world and the world which He created. Rut the 
Hindu will turn round upon us, and we must answer, 
if we can, his questions, Do you not believe in the 
immanence of GodP Can you conceive of a Creator 
distinct from the creature, or of the finite apart from 
the Infinite ? How can there be a Father and a Son, 
so far distinct as is implied in the usual meaning of 
these two words? Do you believe that tho Spirit 
created the world, and then left it as a stone to roll 
down the hill? You reject with us the materialistic 
view that matter is independent of Spirit, but are you 
not practically theists ? By ignoring the immanence of 
God you make the world move on mechanically and 
independently of the Creator. Ought your God to be 
called God at all ? Would He not more correctly be 
described as Law? The average unInstructed Chris* 
tian can give no reply to these questions. Why? 
Because he has never thought out for himself, or never 
been taught by others what is meant by the Incama- 
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tion of the Son of God, however glibly he may talk 
about it. What, then, shall we say? We believe 
both in the transcendence and immanence of God. 
“In him we live and move and have our being." 
God not only created the world as the Logos, ‘'through 
whom all things were made," but sustains the world, 
for “in him all thinga subsistA« Bishop Mylne 
maintain.'i, the iransccnHwnco of God must be tcmi)crc<l 
by Hw immanei^cc. If the I^gos i* IncarouU, then 
the immanence of God in His creation is a necessity. 
The Word wa.s made Plesh, and became “the Man '; 
He abode, while In the flesh, in the world of His 
creation; and He effected its redemption, so tliat In 
the beautiful woida of St Athansslus, “God became 
human that man might become divine''. Arguing 
from Che Pantheistic point of view the Bishop shows 
that Immanence alone lands us in the immoral con- 
elusion that God is responsible for all the evil In the 
world; whilo transcuudence olone lands us in ma* 
terlalism and a negation of n divine Kulcr of the 
, world. Combine the two through the Incarnation and 
the gulf Is spanned. Think of God through the Logos 
as not only creating the world, but as ever sustaining 
all creation ; think of Him not only as very God but 
as very Man—not “a man," but as “Man," Who has 
taken all humanity Into Himself—and tiie whole diffi¬ 
culty disappears. 

Dr. Illingworth teaches us in his Divine Imnuxnmce 
that we must study human personality, as it Is only 
by analogy from ourselves that we can gain any con- 
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cepCion of the Divine. Our spirits are immanent in 
our bodies. The expression of our faces, the touch of 
our hands and Che Cone of our voices are the reflection 
of our inmost feelings. But the spirit is also t>'&ns> 
ceiidenc over the body; for we possess quaUcie.s that 
rise above matter, though they express themselves in 
the material world. In our individual personalities we 
are, Chen, both immanent and transcendent. If we 
admit the force of this contention, wo shall see how 
natural it is to accept the Incarintlou as tlie connecting 
link which binds together both the immaiwncc and 
transcendence of God in His relation to man. 

But are the Father and the Son distinct? As God 
Is «• Ay/cfAtsi perfect and complete, how can that com¬ 
pleteness be predicated before the Ineaniation when 
the Son took humanity into Himself? We have al¬ 
ready seen that the Triune God comprises Power, Wis. 
dom, and Love. God is love; and God must not 
only be love but must have an object of love. God 
is not only Thought but the Word, the expression of 
thought In the blessed Trinity the three Personalities 
existed and loved, were perfect and complete before 
the creation, We see the ‘‘immanence of the creature 
in the Deity, Who called it from nothingness" when 
the due time had come. So the Incarnation “ anticip¬ 
ates the kindred problem of the immanenci of God in 
creation when once He has called it into being The 
Hindu believes that God repeatedly descends for a 
time upon some one of His creatures for some specific 
purpose, and this He does owing to His immanence in 
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creation. But the Christian believes that the Incarna¬ 
tion could never be repeated. It means that once 
in the fulness of time, a Person of the Triune GOD, 
Who not only is immanent in all things, but Who in¬ 
finitely transcends them all, took into His own divine 
Being the spiritual and bodily essentials of a perfect 
human nature." ^ 

Thea* is much that is true in wliat Bishop Mylne 
says, and much that is botli forceful and beautiful in 
this line of argument, but, starting with the same pre¬ 
miss as to the relation of the absolute Self to the 
individual self, we are brought to a very different con¬ 
clusion. There is nothing rtal in the whole universe, 
nothing save the One-without-a-second^ all else ii 
indyA. B ut what is this inAyA, or i llusio n ? Whenever 
a Hindu is in difficulties he falls back on wAyA; but 
what is it, and where does it lead us? Since nothing 
exists save Brahma, niAyA does not exist. Yet it is 
due to inAyA that we imagine that the universe exists. 
Thus we know that tlie universe is unreal, and yet the 
mAyA itself which Is responsible for our false conception 
Is also unreal, for it is an illusion of human conscious¬ 
ness, and the human being who is supposed to be con¬ 
scious is himself all an illusion. This reminds us of 
the old difficulty of our schoolboy days—"All Cretans 
are liars," but supposing the person who makes this 
statement is himself a Cretan, what then? $0, ac¬ 
cording to this method of reasoning. It is obvious that 
there can be no Pantheism in the V^dtnta—the very 
' Uatikini Md thi Chitnh, p, yj*. 
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Creadon. Bat the Chri$tian believes that the Incarna¬ 
tion could never be repeated. It means that once 
in the fulness of time, a Person of the Triune GOD, 
Who not only ia immanent in all things, but Who in- 
finitely transcends them all, took into His own divine 
Being the spiritual and bodily essentials of a perfect 
human nature/’ ^ 

There is much that is true in what Bishop Mylne 
says, and much that is both forceful and beautiful In 
this line of at^ument, but, starting with tlie same pre¬ 
miss as to the relation of the absolute Self to the 
individual self, we are brought to a very different con- 
ciusion. There is nothing rsal in the whole universe, 
nothing save the One-without-a-second; all else is 
viAyA. But what is this or illusion ? Whenever 
a Hindu is in difficulties he falls back on mdyA; but 
what Is it, and where does It lead us? Since nothing 
exists save Brahma, uutyA does net exist Yet it is 
due to viAyA that we imagine that the universe exists 
Thus we know that the universe is unreal, and yet the 
mAyA itself which Is responsible for our false conception 
is also unreal, for it is an illusion of human conscious¬ 
ness. and the human beii^ who is supposed to be con¬ 
scious is himself all an illusion. This reminds us of 
the old difficulty of our schoolboy days'—‘‘All Cretans 
are liars,'* but supposing the person who makes this 
statement is himself a Cretan, wbat then? So, ac¬ 
cording to this method of reasoning, it is obvious that 
there can be no Pantheism in the VAdanta—the very 
> Mankind and tfu Chunk, p. 374. 
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thing on which Bishop Myine so strongly insists_and 

if there is none in the V^dAnta there is certaiiily none 
elsewhere in Hinduism. Colonel Jacob in his Manual 
of Hindu Pantkeism (p. 15) expresses much surprise 
that "the great reformer Rfimmohan Roy saw in them 
(i.A in the Upanlshads) nothiitg but monotluism A 
modern missionary writing from Benares expresses 
himself very emphatically on the subject in Tki East 
and Tlu West :— ‘ 

"To say that the monistic VWaniIsm taught by 
SankiurSichftrya (and this appears to be the most con¬ 
sistent and clearly-thoughe-out form of Vadftntism) 
Is in any sense allied to Pantheism is to contradict the 
very clearest teachings of the system. The essential 
characteristic of Pantheism Is to maintain the imma¬ 
nence of God in the universe; in fact, to maintain that 
the universe is God and to deny His transcendence 
The essence of V 4 dftntism is, on the contrary, to main¬ 
tain His transcendence, and to deny Hla immaiicnce 
The position of the Pantheist is that all that is—meaning 
by that the whole material universe and all that comes 
within the scope of human knowledge and experience 
—is God, and there is no Being above and distinct 
from this All. The Vldantist’s position is far removed 
from this. He does not say that 'All is God/ but 
that 'God is all,' which Is a very different position. 
His meaning is that Godalontis, and that of nothing 
else can it be asserted that It is. The All of Che Pan¬ 
theist does not exist for the V^dlntist at all; it simply 

* U PinQitiiik ? by th« Jtev. B, Greaves, April, xpxi. 
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does not really exist; such as it is, it is the product cf 
; it is an illusion of human consciousness, and the 
consciousness itself—nay the very human being who 
is conscious—are both alike merely illusive existences. 
The universe which is conceived, and the mind which 
conceives it, humanity, and the gods are all no more 
real than a dream. They are a dream, and the dreamer 
himself is likewise but a dream. In some way or other 
beings which do not have any real being imagine that 
they exist, and imagine themselves to be in a universe 
which is not, and to pau through experiences which 
have no reai occurrence Nothing really exists but 
God. He is not a Person; He (or It) is devoid of 
consciousness, of emotion, and of volition; He neither 
thinks nor acts. The rendering which is sometimes 
given of a Sanskrit phrase, * There is one God, there 
is no other,' is utterly misleading. This rendering 
would lead one to suppose that the phrase taught pure 
monotheism, but this is not the case. The right ren¬ 
dering IS, 'There Is one (thing), namely, Brahma; there 
is nothing else'. This teaches that there is only one 
thing that really exists, namely, Brahma (God); every¬ 
thing else which we regard as existing does not really 
exist at all. Thus God is not Inlmanent in the uni¬ 
verse, for the universe does not exist; He cannot create 
a universe, for He is so utterly Chuness and Sameruss 
that there is no possibility of the slightest movement 
within His being which will result in consciousness or 
thought, &r less such movement as is necessitated by 
the idea of creation. This extremely rigid monism is 




a» utterly opposed to the eMential elements of Panthe¬ 
ism as anything^ well could be. It Is quite time that 
the current chsr^ about Hinduism being Pantheistic 
should be withdrawn." 

It will be well to stop for a moment to consider the 
use of such words as "God," Creator," "Incarnation," 
and "Pantheism We English people are so accus^ 
tomed to use words in our own sense—e,g. speaking of 
"God" and connoting the Idea of personality therewith 
—and to fit them to alien ideas, because wu trnd them 
ready to hand in our vocabulary, that we attributu to 
others tenets which they would repudiatu for themselves. 
The orthodox Hindu speaks of the Brahma as the 
Self) but does not think of Him as "God" in our per¬ 
sonal sense. To him Biahma Is not a "creator," for 
it is inconceivable that an unconscious Hasence could 
create anything; though Brahma may be said to have 
created the illusion known as the universe. Again, 
there is no real "Incarnation," since none of the "de¬ 
scents" of Vishnu are of the same kind as the "be- 
comir^ Flesh" on the part of Jesus Christ. Lastly, 
there is no Pantheism in our ordinary sense of "God 
is everything, and everything Is God 

Going back to our two authorities is there any 
possible reconciliation of their antipodal views } Ao> 
cording to the Bishop, the " Pantheistic conception o^ 
God is but the thought of His Immanence run mad 
According to the other writer immanence*is impossible, 
and it is transcendence that has run mad ; also, mon¬ 
istic Vftdantism is in no sense allied to Pantheism. 
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Which of the two is right? This is what Colonel 
Jacob says in his commentary on the V^dlntaslra 
(p. 49):— 

''The characteristics of Brahma have already been 
conaidered in the opening notes, and it is in accordance 
with the doctrine of existences, as there explained, 
• that Brahma is here declared to be the only reality 
(vasiu). All else is unreal (avas/u), and imagined by 
ignorance. Tliia is plainly put in tlie AdhyAtma- 
RAmdyana {YuddhakAudn, vi. 49, 50): 'The entire 
universe, movable an^ immovable, comprising bodies, 
intellects, and the organa, everything that is seen or 
heard, from Brahma down to a tuft of grass, is that 
which is called Matter (yrakntC), is that which is 
known as Illusion'," 

Thus we have two things which are really only one 
thing. There is, hrst, the neuter Brahma, which ia 
the only reality ; then, secondly, there is the masculine 
Brahma and everything else below him, which is 
Mrfyrt, that is nothing at all. 

According to the same authority (p. 47), Ignorance 
(ti/ndna) Is synonymoua with nescience (avidyd) and 
illusion (f*uiy<t) and " though called the material cause 
of the universe, nevertheless heads the list of unreal!' 
ties I . . . '' It is fu>t discribabU as existinf or non^-- 
UteHt" If allowed to have true existence, dualism of 
course ensues ; and if it be said to be non-existent, it 
falls into the same category as a hare’s born, the son 
' * of a barren woman, and such 4 ike absolute nonentities, 
and no pausation could fJ>en be attributed to It. So 
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to avoid the dilemma, it is said to be neither the one 
nor the other. Howbeit, it is acknowledged to have 
a practical existence, and to have been eternally asso¬ 
ciated with Brahma ; and as a matter of tact, Brahma 
and Mftyil are the exact counterpart of the Purusha 
and Prakrit! of the Sdnkhya, which la a professedly 
dualistic system. 

So practically we have not to deal with one" exist¬ 
ence but two. First, there is the'' existence " known 
to the sage, who has withdrawn from the world, and 
who strives by the attainment of knowledge to gain 
release from the fetters of worldly existence. To him 
there is only one true existence/’ namely that of the 
self-existent Brahma. Everything else that seem to 
exist apart from Brahma Is nothing more than an ob¬ 
scuration of Brahma due to mftyfl. Secondly, there 
is the " existence" of other Hindus living the ordinary 
life of the world. According to their unenlightened 
minds there is a kind of existence, caused by this ob¬ 
scuration of Brahma, which is practically a reality for 
ordi nary people. The phenomena o f the world ‘ ‘ from 
Brahma down to a tuR of grass ” do not exist In the 
highest sense of the word, but do exist in the sense 
that for our finite minds they appear to exist. 

This, of course, decs not reconcile our difficulties, 
but it helps ua to look at matters from two entirely 
opposite points of view. B^inning with Brahma plus 
may a we find Brahma and all the phenomena of the 
world. All these apparent existences may be said to 
be embraced in Brahma as the Isvara, Ihe I^ord or 
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God. And 90 the Hindus may speak of **God" as 
omniscient, for all finite intelligences are included in 
Him. He is, also, omnipotent, in the sense that all 
finite powers are embraced by Him ; He is also a 
Creator, in the sense that all the world is included In 
Him. Similarly, we may argue that Hinduism is 
pantheistic. The trftnscendent Brahma is declared to 
be " beyond the range of speech or thought," and 
Brahmfi is the highe.<)t association of Brahma with 
mftyft. Hence it may be argued that BrahmA, as God 
in the Hindu sense, is the sum total of all finite exist* 
ences, and therefore that Hinduism is pantheistic. 
We may follow the orthodox Hindu in his subtle 
argument, but the fact remains, u Mr. Greaves 
has shown, that the V^dAntist’s position is not that 
" All is God," but that "God is all," in the sense that 
" Cod alom is, and that of nothing else can it be as¬ 
serted that it is ", Though we deny that it or, we may 
admit that it afifitars ; but is this Pantheism? Pan¬ 
theism has been defined as a theory of the universe 
which identifies God with the sum of finite existences. 
Now in the VfidAnta God is nowhere identified with 
th e su m of fi n ite ex istencei. There are really no exist¬ 
ences, save the One Self-existent. Another definition 
given is that God is a single Principle of which all the 
phenomena of the world are manifestations. If Pan¬ 
theism means that God is the sole reality, while the 
phenomena of the world are mere appearances without 
any independent existence, then we may admit that 
Hinduism is in this limited sense pantheistic. But m 
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the generally accepted sense that " Everything is God, 
and God is everything,” Hinduism is certainly not 
pantheistic. • 

It may» indeed, be atgued that the Bhagavad GitA is 
pantheistic in tone; but in so far as it teaches that the 
phenomenal world has some reality, however shadowy, 
it teaches dualism, and not the monism of the Vidnnta. 
Some remarks by Bishop Caldwell on this head are 
worth quoting:— 

According to the GitA, God is the soul of the 
world; its material cause as well os its vl^hciont can^e. 
The world is Hla body, framerl by Himself out of 
Himself .... The most wicked actions which men, 
vainly fancying themselves free agents, are ever tempted 
to perform, are not only permitted by God, but are 
actually perpetrated by Him, inasmuch as they are 
performed by His power and will, working out their 
ends through the human constitution, which is a part 
of Himself. This doctrine differs, it Is true, from the 
Advaita doctrine, to which alone the name of VAdflnt- 
ism is popularly given, that the Supreme Spirit alone 
really exists and that the world Is unreal; but It may 
be regarded as questionable whether the unreality of 
phenomena be not preferable to the doctrine that their 
reality consists in their inclusion in God as parts of 
His totality.” 

Going back to the subject of Immanence and tran* 
scendence. Bishop Myine declares that the Hindu’s 
“ Pantheistic conception of God is but the thought of 
His immanence run mad The opposite view is that. 
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the teaching of the Vdd&nta is not immanence but 
transcendentalism of the most extreme kind. 

Mr. Greaves declares that, “ The essential character^ 
istic of Pantheism is to maintain the immanence of 
God in the universe; in fact, to maintain that the 
universe is God, and to deny His transcendence The 
essence of VOdrmtism is, on the contrary, to mainUin 
Hi.s trailHCencIci ICC, and to deny His immanence/'^ 

Here, again, we ItAvc two antipodal vimvs, Accord¬ 
ing to one immanence has run mad in VudAiitisin, and 
transcvndcacc been utterly ignored; according to the 
other immanence is impossible, and it is transcendence 
that has run riot, Now, whichever of these views we 
adopt—and to my own mind the latter seems un¬ 
answerable—it is clear that both immanence and tran¬ 
scendence are essential to a right conception of the 
relation of God and man. Immanence alone, unlimited 
and logical, as the Bishop pioves, will drive us on to 
depths of vice, and drag even the Deity down into the 
same mire. The fatal flaw in Pantheism Is that it 
must Include in God tl^ wickedness of men. Tran¬ 
scendence, which ignores immanence, rises to such 
heights of transcendentalism that it carries us into ait 
atmosphere too attenuated for mortal lungs to breathe. 
In the presence of such extremes rational argument 
seems impossible. So, as a matter of fact, whether 
Hinduism hangs on immanence or transcendence, its 
position is indefensible; whereas according to the 

Klnduirm pantheiitie ? Tkt £(ut Tkt W/fi, Apll. 
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doctnna of the Incarnation of Jesus Christ we have the 
two coupled Cog:ether» as Bishop Myine shows, by a 
golden bridge. Jesus Christ, the God-Mao, is im¬ 
manent in all creation, and yet transcendent in that 
He is superior to all creation. Not only is it in Him 
that “ we live and move and have our being,” but 
He is "the first-born of all creation” (Col. i. 15), 
He is the divine Personality, the representative of all 
mankind, and the totality in which all men are em¬ 
braced. He is, also, through the Holy Ghost, the 
Parama Atmft Who acts upon and controls all the 
material universe, and pervades the life of all mankind. 
Yet, though He unites in His Person both immanence 
and transcendence, there is no dualism, much less that 
materialism from which all true Christians shrink as 
instinctively as do Hindua As we say in the Quicunqui 
vult:— 

"Although He be God and Man, yet He is not two, 
but one Christ; 

One; not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh, 
but by taking of the Manliood into God; 

One altogether; not by confusion of Substance, but 
by unity of Person”, 

If the line of argument thus indicated is sound, then 
we are not only able to solve the riddle that seemed 
inexplicable, but we also see how stror^ aod impreg¬ 
nable is the foundation of the Christian belief compared 
with the speculations of Hindu philosophy. The 
Christian Church is not built on a quicksand, but on 
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the Rock of age& We h&ve had the advant^ of the 
full light of revelation, whereas the Hindus have only 
had a few twinkling stars to help thecQ m their search 
for the unknown God. Yet how earnestly have they 
sought for Him 1 How terribly they put us careless, 
worldly-minded, money-seeing Christians to shame, 
in their flection of materialism and in th«r struggle 
’to attain to the loftiest pinnacles of the spiritual life I 
Clement of Alexandria said: '* Perchance philosophy 
was given to the Greeks, directly and primarily, till 
the Lo&D should call the Gentiles" {Strain. L 5). 
May we not apply the same beautiful remark to the 
Hindus? The LORD is now callup the Hindus, and 
some day they will add their contribution to the 
coounon store^it may be of subtle penetration into 
the divine mysteries, or the method of mystic com¬ 
munion with (he Most High—but whatever it may be 
that contribution will not be the least valuable addi¬ 
tion to the treasure-house of Christendom. 


CHAPTER Vn. 

SIN AND ITS PORCtIVRNBSS, 

Wren we trace tixe conception of sin in Hinduism 
from Che earliest to the present time» wa Tuu! tliat 
the whole Idea chat^ges as we pass from the polytheism 
of the Vddas(i 500*1000 Ii.C)to the sacrificial period of 
the Brahmanas (from the sixth century R.CX horn the 
metaphysical ideas of the Upanlshads and the Bhagavad 
Oita down to the idolatries and other gross practices 
as witnessed in the common life of the great bulk of 
the people to-day. Though the latter constitute the 
lower form of modem Hinduism, and will be referred 
to in the last chapter, we must not fall into the error 
of considering them as necessarily the latest product, 
of Hinduism, because they are probably the modified 
survivals of religious observances which date back to 
a period long antecedent to the Aryan invasion But 
viewing the whole course of Hinduism, atkd speaking 
generally, two facts seem to stand out prominently. 
Whether we look at sin in New Testament language 
as a snare and stumbling-block (ckMoX^v), a missing 
of a mark ^ falling away from the right 

path (vapd^TT^fio), or as a spirit of disloyalty and 
lawless transgression (ipofiUt), we find nothing in 

(X04) 
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Vanina is tlie upholder of law and order, and so the 
chief references to sin are found in connexion with 
him. 

*‘His noostt stand spread out to catch the man that 
tells a He” 

(Rig Vfda, tv. 16, 6.) 

Yet he is also a tempter to sin and with the other 
gpds sets traps for wrongdoers. 

" May he protect us from Varuna*s temptation, from 
the temptation of the great God.*' 

(Rig Vida. L 128, 7-) 

To conceive of God as capable of tempting man to 
sin shows the lowest conception of the nature of Him 
Who, if God at all, must ex hyp<ftheH be All-holy. 
And although sin is often spoken of in the Vddas as 
an "offence,” a "trap” (ckMoKov), an "injury,” and 
an " act of thoughtlessness/' it never seems to be looked 
upon as a breach of loyalty to the Supreme Lord, an 
act of disobedience to the Heavenly Father, or a wound 
to the heart of the King of Love The prevailing idea 
is the escape from punishment, and the Aryan never 
rises to the height of the Christian po« who sings :— 
" Be of sin the double cure. 

Cleanse me from its guilt and power”. 

The Hindu's aspiration is to be relieved from a double 
burden—the penalty of guilt and the treadmill of ex¬ 
istence—but he knows nothing of this " double cure 
Nothing corresponding with the 51st Psalm can be 
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found in the whole range of Hindu litwature. Tlie 
Hindu rishi looks round in perplexity and cries:— 

" Neither the right aor the left do I disHoguish, 
May I attain the broad light free from peril 

VAia^ u. 27.) 

But her^ again, he does not pray with the confidence 
of another Christian poet:— 

“ J-ead kindly light, amid the encircling gloom, 


Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough for me 

In a hymn addressed to the Fire>god, Agni, occurs 
the refrain. 

" May his light chase our sin away 
This is probably a prayer that the sacrifidal flame will 
purify the soul, and so induce God to deal more leni¬ 
ently with the sacrificer. Still, sin was a reality to 
the Aryan ; It was felt to be a burden, and the whole 
land was deluged with sacrifldal blood. The word 
“ sacrifice’' occurs more frequently in San^rit than in 
the Hebrew of the Old Testamwt But as time went 
on, the sense of sin grew more dim and the ritual of 
sacrifice more meantc^less. The chief object of a 
. sacrifice was not a vicarious one, but a means of gaining 
power even over the gods. The two evils against 
which Gautama waged most persistent war were barren 
sacrifices and caste; and be succeeded tar more with 
the former than the latter. As also the idea of Brahma 
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developed, the conception of sacrifice naturally began 
to die; for, as said above, man cannot sin against an 
abstraction. The sacrifice also became more and more 
of an impossibility as the notion of metempsychosis 
took root. If our ancestors liave passed into animal 
forms, all animals must be protected as sacretl; for to 
tread on an insect, or to catch a fish, might be to com¬ 
mit one of the most serious crimes possible against 
one’s nearest relative or dearest friend But the pro¬ 
cess was gradual in growth. 

Passing from the Vedas to the Vcdfiiita let us sec 
what the teaching of the latter is about tlie doctrine 
of sin 

“ By no deed soever is his future bliss ixarracd, not 
by theft, not by a BrShman’s murder, nor by a 
mother's murder, nor by a father’s murder; nor. if he 
wishes to commit sin, departs the bloom from his 
fece ’’ (/CaushfTaki Upan., llf. l). 

" The thought afflicts him not, ' What good have I 
left undone, what evil done?’” {Tai'iiirfya Upan.^ ir. 9). 

Evil adheres not to an enlightened man, any more 
than svater clings to a leaf; but much sin sticks to the 
unenlightened man, just as lac to wood " (MMbhAraia, 

Xll 399. 7 )* 

Well may Dr. Baiierjea say, “ Vfidantic authors have 
boldly asserted that they are subjected to no law, no 
rule, and tbat there is no such thing as virtue or vice, 
injunction or prohibition 

’ DiaUgust on Htiubt PhiiMOfhy. p. 3S1, quowd by Col. Jacob la 
Hindu Pnnfhfim, p. ss8. 
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Men have aJvpays been troubled, as the illiterate 
coolie of to-day is, vwtb the questions, “If God is 
good, why did He allow sin to enter into the world?" 
and, “What is the origin of evQ ?" The early sages 
did not wish to chaige God with the creation and 
Introduction of sin into the world, and so tliey tried to 
show that man b responsible for hb own deeds 
whether good or bad In the Divine Song Arjuna 
asks:— 

“What is it, O Varshneya, which drives man, wm 
against his will, tt> commit sin?” and Krbhna 
answers >— 

“It is lust, the force which sprii^ from passion ; it 
Is the will, learn to know this wasting, all-devouring 
foe. It b an unquenchable fire. The senses, emotions 
and intellect are its kiixgdom. It clouds the free per¬ 
ceptions of the soul and darkens the recognition of 
the truth ” {S^agavad GitA, chap. IIL). 

Still, this is not pure monism: the Divine Song is 
•only a compromise. According to the pantheistic 
theory that men are manifestations of Brahma, then 
Brahma us in the last resort just as responsible for 
the bad as for the good. The followir^ quotation 
reveals a transitional state in which both Brahma and 
man are responsible for sin s— 

“That Self b indeed Brahmd, consisting of know- 
mind, life, sight, hearing, earth, water, wind, 
' ether, light and no-Iight, desire and no-desire, anger 
and no-anger, right or wroi^ and all things. Now, 
as man is like this or that, accordii^ as he acts and 
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according as he behaves, so wiU he be: a man of good 
acts will become good, a man of bad acts bad. He 
becomes pure by pure deeds, bad by bad deeds. And 
here they say that a person consists of desires. And 
as is his desire, so is his will; and as is his will, so is 
his deed; aj\d whatever deeds ho does, so he will 
reap" {BrihadAr Up,, rv. 4, 5). 

As we go further on we arrive at absolute monism, 
the Self is everything, botli good and bad, man is jiot 
responsible; Krishna, the drunkard and adulterer, be> 
comes the favourite god; and sin, as we understand 
it, is an impossibility. As already shown (at the end 
of chapter ii.) such thoughts as " I have committed 
sin, I have done good ” can never rise to the mind, 
because the Brahma is above all such conceptions. 

We saw that the ancient sages shrank from the 
horrid blasphemy of making God responsible for man's 
sin. The MahdihAraia, however, does not hesitate for 
a moment to throw the responsibility ofsinon Brahm&, 
as the Creator of the world 

" It is not right, O pnnee, that the penalty of what 
is the doing of one agent should be paid by another. 
‘Let it fall upon Him’—with these words put it 
down to the Creator, from whom it issues ” {MakA^ 
hhArata, xir. 32,16) Beginning with the assumption 
of the One-without*a*second, and passing on to the 
conception of £rabm&, as the Lord, irresistible logic 
drives one to the conclusion of associating God with* 
sia One would think that such a startling conclusion 
would force men to investigate their premisses once 
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more. But no; the orthodox Hindu has another 
method. He escapes quite easily from all the diffi¬ 
culties consequent on such a conclusion, for as the 
commentator Sankara shows» all such ideas are merely 
the products of avidya. It is only our lack of inteJU- 
gence that makes us imagine there is such a thing as 
sin. The whole thing is an illusion, the mirage of the 
desert. In reccixt years the Sw 4 mi (lord) Viv^-kAnanda 
has lectured to audiences (ever craving for some new 
thing) in America and England, and one of his 
frvourjte declarations is that, “men can commit no 
greater sin than think that they are sinners Granted 
that there is no personal God, the conclusion is, of 
course, obvious. We cannot offend an Essence- The 
orthodox Brahroan will, indeed, admit a kind of de¬ 
filement. He may and in fact is, contaminated as 
he passes through the round of 8,400,000 existences, 
but such contamination does not touch his essential 
nature. He will explain his views by this illustra¬ 
tion : Take the case of muddy water, the mud has 
got nothing to do with the water. You see water one 
day as steam, another day as ice, another as the sap 
of a tree, or the juice of the fruit that you eat Con- 
dense it, melt it, filter it, distil it, and you will get the 
original pure essence, water. If man is essentially 
God, then sin as we understand it is impossible; and 
therefore, of course, no Saviour Is necessary- Colonel 
Jacob admirably sums up the teaching of the VftdAnta 
on this subject:— 

The line of a^ment adopted by . . . the apolo- 
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gists is unsafe, and docs not get rid of the fact that 
some of the Upanishads, the chief source of the 
Vidanta doctrine, do, witluut aiiy qualificaiion,AcA\m 
that sin and virtue are alike to one who knows 
Brahma; and the system is therefore rightly charged 
with immorality. But, independently of such teaching 
as this, what moral results could possibly be expected 
from a system so devoid of motives for a life of true 
purity? The Supreme Being, Brahma, is a cold 
Impersonality, out of relation with the world, uncon¬ 
scious of Its own existence and of ours, and devoid of 
all attributes and qualities. The so.CflDed pcrwnal 
God, the firtt manifestation of the Impersonal, turns 
out on examination to be a myth; there is no God 
apart from ourselves, no Creator, no Holy Being, no 
Father, no Judge—no one, in a word, to adore, to love, 
Of to fear. And as for ourselves, we are only unreal 
actors on the semblance of a stage (" ‘ ; 

The Dr&vidlan races still secrihee (as we shall see in 
the last chapter) thousands of kids, buffaloes, and even 
unclean pigs;'and we shall find in these sacrifices a 
striking resemblance both to the totem observances 
common to the whole uncivilised world, and also to our 
own Holy Communion. There is the blood bond, the 
shedding of blood on the ground to appease the wrath 
of the Deity and so to atone for sin, the eating to-, 
gether of the sacrificial victim, and so on. All this is 
necessarily opposed in every way to the teaching of the- 

PoMthtitm, c. 
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Upanishftdsj bu( the modem Drividian considers him- 
self an orthodox Hindu for all that. 

In the face of such conflicting views the ordinary 
arguments on the Atonement, with which we Christians 
are ftmiliar, do not seem to apply. The missionary 
must first try to find some wow wrfi. When dealing with 
an orthodox BrAhman them is the usual difficulty of 
monism round which every problem revolves. When 
the hearer is, however, a staunch believer in truismigra* 
tion, orte can try to rouse the conscience with the words 
of the MMbhAraUi, " It is not right thst the penalty 
of one man's action should be paid by anotherWhen 
the belief in sacrifices ts mstintained the task becomes 
still easier. One can show that sin is lawlessness in 
its widest sense ^ ^/ua, I St John 

in. 4 ). The whole world is under the law of order, 
and tran^ression of law brings iu own penalty with it 
A man who leaps from a housetop breaks his leg; one 
who eats bad or poisonous food becomes ill or dies; 
one who is guilty of theft or murder is imprisoned or 
jjjnged—the Instrument here is a person, not a Jaw or 
a disease; while one who commits adultery suffers 
from the remorse of conscience, which tells him that he 
has ciused grievous offence, and one can only offend a 
Person. The evidence of many Hindu sages also cor¬ 
roborates the vmce within. The sacrifice which has 
almost lost ib meaning in the trusts of empty ritual 
and senseless observances, is fclt to be full of life and 
force when applied to the Incarnate Son of the living 
God. 


t 





will not interfere to prevent the pain. We need not 
eat poison, but if we do we shall die. We need not 
commit murder, but if we do> the judge, however 
merciful and kind, will condemn us to be hanged. So, 
if we commit adultery, though we may escape the 
secular arm of the law, we shall for ever suflV the 
torture of remorse, where the “ worm shall not die, and 
the fire shall not be quenched” (Is. I/XVL 24). Howi 
then, is it possible to escape punishment? Humanly 
spakii^:, it is impossible Nothing but e miracle can 
save us. The “glad news" is that" Jesus Christ is the 
propitiation for our sins" (i St John li. 2). He has 
act^ In some way—we know not how—by means of 
which It has been possible for God to Intervene be¬ 
tween the transgression of law and the penalty which 
automatical ly fol lows from that transgressio n. A stone 
must fell to the ground when thrown up, and a man in 
the sea must be drowned. But St. Peter was enabled 
to hold the law of gravitation in abeyance just as much 
as his Divine Master, and just as long as his laith in 
that Master held firm. The basis of the Atonement 
IS not knowledge, but love. The Father does not 
demand from the Son a cruel death as a bargain— 
''a wicked God trying to save a wicked man in a 
wicked way”—as the Archbishop put it; but the Son 
Himself gave His life as a willing sacrifice, and as the 
highest act of a Personal Saviour. “God so loved 
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the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but 
have eternal life** (St John til 16). 

Dr. Chatter] i, of Bengal, said at the Edinburgh 
Missionary Conference that the great stumbling-block 
in the way of his own conversion rose from the diffi¬ 
culty of believing that one ctian*s death could remove 
another man's guilt This is one of the commonest 
objections that daily confronts the evangelistic preacher 
in India. The Incarnation, rightly viewed, solves the 
problem. It is not a case of pitting one man against 
another. Sin is not a normal act, but an abnormal 
state, just as sickness is something alien to the normally 
healthy body. Man’s soul is in a state of disorder 
and must be set in order. Jesus Christ by His Incarna¬ 
tion took all manhood Into Himself that He might 
bring the world back to its normal condition; and He 
has removed the obstacle from our path, so that it Is 
now possible, as said above, for God to intervene be¬ 
tween the vsoiatjon of law and the punishment thit 
should be the consequence of that violation. In other 
words, forgiveness, though it demanded no less a 
penalty than the dead) of the Son of God, is now pos* 
sible. This is the doctrine of tbe Atonement, not of 
' the Incarnation, but apart from the latter the former 
would be inexplicable. 

The mystery of the Incarnation and the Atonement 
U, of course, beyond our finite comprehenaon, for— 
' to adopt a pregnant phrase of Mr. Balfour's—Unless 
\t was too vast for our intellectual compreb^ion, It 
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would surely be too narrow for our spiritual needs 
When Krishna is explaining his presence on earth he 
aays: “ Whenever, 0 Bhftrata, good custom languishes, 
and evil custom increases, I create myself. For the 
protection of the good, for the destruction of evil¬ 
doers, and for the restoration of good custom I am 
born in every age" {fihagavad Gtt 4 , iv. 7, 8). The 
Incarnation of our Blessed Lord means far more tlian 
this. It not only led on to a vicarious sacrifice on 
His part, such as the Hindus have never known, but 
leads on our part to the justjfiation, sanctification, re¬ 
conciliation, and final glory of man. ‘'While we were 
enemies, we were reconciled to God through the 
death of his Son " (Rom. v. 10). Also, when writing 
to the Corinthians, St Paul says, " But ye were washed, 
but ye were sanctified, but ye were iuslified in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and In the Spirit of our 
God" (I Cor. VI. n> And again, to the Romans, 
'• If Christ is In you, the body is dead because of sin ; 
but the spirit Is life because of righteousne.«a ... As 
many as are led by the Spirit of GOD, these are 
sons of God. ... Ye received the spirit of adoption, 
whereby we cry, 'Abba, Father'- The Spirit him¬ 
self beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the 
children of God; and if children, then heirs; heirs of 
God, and joint-heirs with Christ; if so be that we 
suffer with him that we may be also glorified with 
him” (Rom- vin, io-i$> 

The Hindu believes either that he is incapable of 
ipmndatiaito/Btiit/, by A J. BaJfeur. p. 259. 
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sin, or, foiling the pricks of consdence, strives to pacify 
his goddess by slaying a kid, nuking a veary pilgrim¬ 
age to bathe in some sacred stream, offering a coco-nut 
to the idol in his temple, or employing a devil-dancer to 
gyrate round a iire to propitiate some vindictive spirit 
or blood-thirs^ demon; but he knows of no derinite 
method of gainic^ forglvaiess, and never dreams that 
he must make his own life correspond in some measure 
with the nature of an all 4 ioly God. Religious he is, 
and often eager to spend bis days in fastings and his 
nights in austerities, but he sees i>o necessity for being 
moral. Religion and morality have no necessary con¬ 
nexion in his mind.* With the Christian the two 
thir^ are bound together inseparably. The true 
follower of Jesus Christ sets daily before his mind, as 
his aim, that "sanctification without which no man 
shall see the Loud (Heb. Xll. 14); and, as his sundard, 
nothing lower than perfection—to be perfect even as 
bis heavenly Father is perfect (St Matt V. 48). 

* 0 ns or tb« ^uen r«eefntt«d lonu of charity is tc give a 
winfisi, or SKCtk, aeoey to caiiify his siUnsi paasiena. 



CHAPTER Vin. I 

KARMA AND TRANSMIORATION. I 

There Are here two conceptions different fn age and ' , 

oHgin, but united In Hinduism in such n way ns now 
to it inseparable. They will be treated in or<lcr, and 
tlten viewed from the standpoint of the Incarnation. 

We have already seen that in accordance with the 
Upanishads a Hindu cannot sin> yet every devout 
BrAhman is supposed to repeat daily in Sanskrit his 
confession of sin: pApo^am, pApakarmAham, pApAUnA, 
pApasambhavah, which literally means, ''I am sin, I 
cornmit sin, my soul is sin, and I am conceived In 
sin We found that in the Vedic period the sense of 
sin was a reality, and streams of sacrificial blood had 
to be shed to expiate it Manu, in his Laws, gives a 
classification of sins with a suitable list of tortures in > . 
the next life and penances in this. We have also 
seen that all India abounds with sacred places and . .* 
cleansing streams for the washing away of sin. But 
besides all these, karma, with the kindred idea of trans^ 
migration—which are, as they have been for a score of 
centuries, the two most widely pervading ideas through* 
out India—are doctrines based on sin. Most people 
are aware that this word karma denotes that action 

(u8) 
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spRng;s from action, and results »n further action in 
endless succession.* The idea, like so many others in 
Hinduism, is, of course, unthinkable; for the human 
mind demands that a chain of cause and effect must 
b^in somewhere and end somewhere. The will is 
supposed to energize into action, and each action 
comes the cause of some other effect, and so cause 
and effect revolve for ever and ever iu endless sequence 
like the wheels of some tireless engine constructed on 
the principle of perpetual motion. This ruthless 
Ju^emaut crushes out all ideas of justice and mercy ; 
and as the results of good actions are thrown off with 
machine-Uke precision in the shape of rewards, so 
the penalties of evil actions are ground out in the 
shape of inexorahlc retribution. Kanud is, in its 
Hindu conception, a blind, mechanical, cruel, remorse¬ 
less system; and no one—not even the gods them- 
^ves—can put a spi^e in these wheela At the back 
of all lies Adriskut, an “ unseen,” but irresistible in¬ 
fluence. Them is no room here for the existence of a 
personal God, for a redeemii^ Cross, or for a Throne of 
grace. 

At the bottom of the doctrine we find the pessimistic 
notion of the evil of existence. lATwre there is no 
stror^ grasp of the idea of personal existence in eternal 
joy there can be only one possible answer to the 

iThe reads mqk b« aeefol «o inonevMe the ibori a" like''a" 
in "«ud If be pcooo w aa b ksf {k&nna}. or wu dMve by One of 
tb« ipeatets u tbo Eduibwab Minionacy Ccebiesee, be m&y b« 
OiDUfbt to T^ti to Klsa. tin (oddew of laet. 
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question “ 1 $ life worth living ?" But what must one 
do to get rid of the burden of existence ? With a 
possibility of 8,400,000 re-births staring one in Uic face, 
and each existence carrying with it a vast predomin¬ 
ance of misery overjoy, the desire “to cut short the 
84 lakhs” is not a thing to be wondered at How 
is this to be done? By curtailing action. The great 
question of life is not “ What shall 1 do to be saved ? ” 
but, “ What must I do to escape sauuAra ? " (earthly 
existencey 

The doctrine of kantui see ms t raceab le to two sources, 
the Sankhya philosophy and Buddhism. The latter, 
as we know, though driven out by BrAhmanism, pro¬ 
duced the most profound modilicatioiu In the whole 
trend of its rivafs system. According to the Sdnkhya 
philosophy, as we have already seen, everything is 
produced by Prakrits, primordial matter, and this is 
composed of three gunas, or qualities. These gunoi 
arc goodness {sattveC), passion i^jas) and darkness 
{Uu>m\ Now, this matter witli Furusha (Spirit) are 
“ both without beginning "; hence we have the atheisti¬ 
cal conception of eternal matter as the basis of the 
universe. Moreover, Krishna in the Bhagavad Glt& 

'Ai Uonier Williaffii well eeyi: “ Tranemisreilon !■ the greet 
bugbear, the terrible nlgbunexe anddeynute of Indlen philoeophere 
end metApbyeieiAni. All tbeir ePTorte ve directed (c getting rid of 
tbli oppreeelve leare. The queetion ii not, What ie truth f Nor le It 
the ecuTi desire w be releued Irocn the burden of eln. The one en* 
groueng problen ii, Hew le a nuuv to break this iron chain of repeated 
ealetcncee ? How le be to ebake off a(l penonalliy ? “ Cf. aleo 
SlMiet't JilfMfr ffMiasn, pp, 291, 300-7. 
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declares that “ all qualities whether good or bad " prO' 
eecd from himself, and that goodness, passiMi and 
darkness are all from him and in him (vii, 

Krishna thus defines karpta: “ The expansion that 
causes the birth of beings is called karma " (VUL 5). 
And beings are compounded of these desires and 
passions which in turn are always generating new 
actions, and so must be destroyed before the soul 
can be free. So. Krishna says In another place, *' He 
whose intellect is everywhere unattached, the self^sub* 
dued, dead to desires, he goeth to supreme perfection 
from karma by renunciation " (XVTIL 49), According' 
to th«r theory there is no God. the soul is passive 
and eternal matter reigru supreme. 

Now, how did Gautama look upon these things? 
The God of the Brflhmans was to him an object of 
terror; the soul, as be found, could not be cured of 
its arrogance and selfishness by any asceticism; and 
existence was a state of misery. So he b^an by 
denying GOD. then he next repudiated the existence 
of the sou!—which put an end to all idea of the trans¬ 
migration of setUs as &r as Buddhism is concerned^ 
and, lastly, arrived at the conclusion that nothir^ 
survives save the effect of actions. The fruit of actions 
can never die, but must for ever reappear till all 
desires have been starved out, all thirst for existence 
quenched, and the blissful repose of NlrvAna attained 
Thus Buddhism teaches transmigration of karma, but 
not that of the soul. So fit>m these devious sources 
flows the idea of karma, a mechanical principle, higher 
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than God; eternal in its working out of cause and 
effect, and inflexible in its exaction of the uttermost 
farthing as tlje penalty of sin. Kamut makes Nature 
supreme, and Nature is always cruel and relentless— 
flercer than the tiger's claw, and sharper than the 
serpent's tooth. 

And now let us turn to the second idea of trails^ 
migration, which lias been wedded by the Hindus to 
karma so as to become one doctrine 

If one were to nsk what is the central feature of 
modem Hinduism as held by the upper and middle 
classes, in distinction from the idolatrous practices of 
the lower classes, one would assuredly answer that 
kantui and transmigration affect the minds and lives 
of the majority of the people more than anything else. 
In discussing the matter with the Hindu, In spite of. 
the fact that transmigration is like a nightmare crush¬ 
ing the life out of the soul of the people, one finds, 
of course, that he considers his own religion to be 
complete, self-contained, and far superior to every 
other religion that is, or has ever been, known In 
this world. Vet his own Vddas and the histories of 
many other religions, are all against him. There is no 
trace of transmigration in the first three Vedas, and it 
is only when we come to the fourth (the Yajur V^da) 
that we find any reference to the new teaching. 

In fact the first Vfida is distinctly opposed to It. The 
departing soul is thus apostrophized as it departs t— 

“Go forth, go forth on those ancient paths on 
which our forefethers departed. Thou shalt see the 



" Thou almost mftkest me w^ver in my faith 
To hold opinion with l^thagona, 

Tlut wuls of animals inflisc themselves 
Into the trunks of men.’' 

{Mtrduott of y tru’d, rv. X.) 

When he is toM that Pythagoras (about 604-S30 B.C) 
very likely borrowed his ideas from the ancient 
Egyptians, he is still more incredulous. According to 
Herodotus there is no doiibt that the Egyptians held 
this doctrine, and it is highly probable that Pythagoras 
learnt his theories when residing in their country. It 
is a far ciy from Pythagoras to Mrs. Besant, but both 
these exponents profess, what every believer in it 


s^.. *7:'. 
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two kii^ delighting in SvadbA (libation), Va6ma and 
the god Varuna. 

"Come together with the Fathers, and with Yama 
in the highest heaven, as the fulfilment of all desires. 
Having left all «n, go home again, and radiant in thy 
body, come together with them " (^(f V/da, x. 14, 7) 

It may be of interest to note here In passing a 
remark of Yama’s to show how different were the 
ancient and mediaeval views on this subject of death. 
When Prajftpathi obtained immortality by hU sacrifices, 
Yama indignantly exclained, " If all men become im* 
mortal, what portion will remain for me?" Trans* 
migration was durir^ that period a thing unheard of. 

Wlien the modem Hindu begins to read Shakespeare 
he ia surprised to find the doctrine there, and that too 
attributed not to the Hindus but to the Greeks. 
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surely ought to be able to 6 o, namely to remember 
the actions of their previous existences, Pythagoras 
was, in the earliest birth which he remembered, a son of 
Hermes; then he fought in the Trojan war; and in a 
still later existence recognized the shield of Menelauj^, 
by whom he had been wounded in that encounter. 
So far from the old Aryans having evolved the con> 
eeption, or having had it revealed to them by their s^s, 
it is not at all improbable that they gained the idea from 
the aborigines of India, as the Romans did from the 
Druids of ancient Britain, with whom, ns the poet 
Lucan tells us, death was not the janua vUat, but the 
middle of a prolonged life' Pythsgoras gives a space 
of a thousand years’ punishment before a re-birth 
occurs, and surmounts the memory difhculty by assert¬ 
ing that the disembodied spirits have to cross the 
plain of Lethe and drink from the river, the remem¬ 
brance of the past In the following existence being in 
inverse proportion to the copiousness of the draught 
drunk. In one respect Plato resembles the Hindus, 
and that is in his love for astronomical periods of time. 
Nothing less than ten thousand years will satisfy him 
as to the period between death and the return to tht 
former state, beuuse it takes ali that time for the 
disembodied one to grow his wings again, and m 
follow the god in his flight I The Hindus differ from 
Pythagoras in the fact that they do not hx the exact 

' Begil ipiricui arlai 
loflgae (uallii «i ecgnlta) victe 
Mon media eet. 
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period of puri6cation» or the exact nujnbef of souls that 
are always going through their re-births; though both 
theories land one in practica] difificulties, especially the 
latter, as soon as one begins to reflect on the sfnallness 
of the world’s population in the prehistoric ages com¬ 
pared with the ever-increasing number of individual 
souls wliich every fresh census of the world’s population 
revals. There can be little doubt that the Jews were 
also troubled with the idea of God’s partiality and even 
cruelty, as the SAnkhya philosophers express it, when 
they recognised the fact that some men arc bom into 
the world blind; and no solution of the difficulty ever 
seems to have presented itself to them apart from the 
sin of the parents, or that of the child, in some previous 
existence (St John IX. 2). We need not spend time 
in speaking of Cassai's reference to the subject in the 
Iff B$ao GtdUa. or of other Latin poets; * but we can 
scarcely pass over the exquisite lines of our modem poet 
Wordsworth who in bis InthtaH^ns sf 
seems to cany us, whether intentionally or not, into 
the region of metempsychosis.’ 

** Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 

The soul that rises with us, our life's star 
Hath had elsewhere iu setting. 

And cometh from afar: 

I Oane* oaa mafiei BOX, S' 

Et caksfwU SC0MI via i«tL 

1 $.) 

• Tbe AlcxSA^e PaibBC Otigm «aa a believer in a modified 
fixm eC re.ineamabM. 
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Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do \vt come 
From God, Who is our home.” 

Much less need we waste our time in considering the 
modern craze for a r^ehanffi of transmigration fancies, 
aa there are always a number of idle busybodiea, 
wearied with the ennui of a barren life, who love bo 
fashion eclectic phantasies of their own, iinagining tltat 
they have discovered some stortling novelty. 

The doctrine of transmigration seems to have taken 
root in India somewhere between tooo and 700 O.C. 
It was certainly in vcg:ue when Buddhism was be* 
coming a power in the land in the sixth century ; and 
Gautama himself had at one time been ''a monkey on 
a river bank,” and in another birth "a virtuous ele* 
phant”. It became incorporated with iartna as a 
necessary consequence of that belief and is found full¬ 
blown when the Divine Song and the Laws of Manu 
were written. The basis of the idea is the evil of 
existence, a burden which must somehow or other be 
got rid of. All matter is essentially evil. Man is 
made up of the three gunas, goodness, passion and 
darkness, and though different people possess these 
qualities of goodness and badness in varying propor* 
tions, they cannot get rid of actions, and actions 
flow on for ever by the law of kanna; and as the 
bodies die the souls go on ever performing their weary 
Sisyphean toil, entering new bodies of men. Brahmans 
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or Pariahs, animals or worms, trees or stones, with 
intervab of pu^tion where they *'eat up the fruits 
of their former merits or demerits 
, It may be of interest here to give a quotation 
showing the process by wbidi souls pass step by step 
along “the Path of the Fathers":— 

"But they who conquer the worlds (future states) 
by means of sacrihce, charity, and austerity, go to 
smoke, from smoke to night, from night to the half 
month of the decreasing moon, from the half month 
of the decreasing moon to the six mMths when the 
lun goes southward, from these months to the world 
of the fathers, from the world of the fathers to the 
moon. Having reached the moon, they become food, 
and then the gods feed on them there, as King Soma 
is fed upon with the words “increase and decrease 
But when this (the result of their good works on earth) 
ceases for them, they return to ether, from ether to 
air. from air to rain, from rain to earth. And when 
they have reached the earth, they become food. They 
are oflbred again in the altar*fire of woman. Thus 
they rise upwards to the worlds and go the same round 
, 4 s before. But those who know neither of these two 
paths become insects, birds, and all sorts of biting 
vermin” {BrikadAr Upanishad, VL r, tp) 

Though transmigration both among the Hindus and 
' ^ Greeks is the result of sin, under the influence of tl)e 
^ passion and darkness derived from Prakritl, or of the 
V Furies according to Greek mytbol^y; yet we must 
not foiget ths^ in Hinduism good actions as well as 
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bad lead to rc-Incarnation, and lo retard that deliver¬ 
ance (mukti) which only can be obtained by the utter 
loss of thought and consdousness, Moreover, the 
body is not only an evil thing to be got rid of, but it 
has no more to do with our souls than have our 
clothes, which we change as vre please. 

'•As a man casting off worn*out garments taketh 
new ones, so the dweller in the body, casting off worn- 
out bodies» cntereth into others that are new" 
{Bhagavai GUA, II. 22). 

The fact, so simple and obvious to us Christians, 
that the body Is sacred, is pait of our true selves, and 
is ai much a g^ft of the good God as the mind and the 
soul, never seems to luve impressed itself upon any 
of the Oriental sages; and because of this defect all 
manner of impossible theories had to be invented. 

A full refutation of the doctrines of harmn and 
transmigration does not fall within the scope of this 
essay, for we are dealing primarily witli the Incarna¬ 
tion of Jesus Christ; and so only lines of thought 
which that dcgma covers need be indicated. 

It is quite deer that we Christiens hold a doctrine 
oi karma, for such passages as the following at once 
suggest themselves \— 

'*Thou renderest to every man according to his 
vrork ” (Ps. LXII. I2> 

“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap" (Gal. vi 7), 

*‘For we roust all be made manifest before the 
judgment-seat of Christ; that each one may receive 
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Che things done in (or through) the body, according to 
what he bath done, whether it be good or bad" 
(2 Cor. V. 10). 

Again, we cannot be saved except by a process of 
re-birth. That which is bom of the flesh is flesh," and 
never can become anything else except by the miracu¬ 
lous intervention of God's Holy Spirit, any more chan 
a stone con become a plant, or a horse can become a 
man. “That which is bom of the Spirit 1 $ spirit," 
and hea\ce in Holy Baptism we are regenerated and 
made "new creatures" ($t John IIL $; 2 Cor. V. 
17). St. Paul, also, gives the comfortable assurance 
Chat “ Sin shall not have dominion over you; for ye 
are not under the law, but under grace" (Rom. Vt 


14). Hence our evil actions cannot always be rising 
up against us, and degrading us from our noble state 
as sons of God to the level of cbe brute creation. 
'Union in the Nature of the One God makes man a 
joint-heir with Christ and a son of God—a person 
dwelling in communion with the Divine Persons of 
the Holy Trinity. 

As to the doctrine of transmigration, we have our 
Lord’s own words about the man bom blind, that 
“ Neither did this man sin, nor his parents ; but that 
the worics of God should be made manifest in him" 
(Sc. John DC. $), The difficulty could not be sur¬ 
mounted by the doctrine of transmigration, but it was 
surmounted by the Incamarion of the Divine Speaker. 
God designed men to be perfect as well in body as in 
. sou! and spirit (i Thess, v. 2$), and Jesus Christ by 
.;t 9 
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becoming Men, not only showed that the body is 
sacred and so must be honoured and preserved as a 
Divine gift, but also bespoke for man a personality in 
heaven where all inequalities of Hte wilt be adjusted. 
Transmigration leads to pessimism, the Incarnation 
to optimism, The fundamental distinction between 
Christians and Hindus on this matter is that while we 
groan within ourselves, waiting for our adoption, to 
wit, the redemption of our body" (Rom. viit. 2$), 
they groan witlun themselves, climbing the weary 
treadmill of transmigration, and waiting for the re¬ 
demption /fvt/i the body, 

Many authors have pointed out the weak points in 
the idea of transmigration from Kapita downwards. 
Jf all men are one with God, this atheistical writer 
justly argued, then all men would gain uniformity of 
birth, for their conditions both mental ai\d ethical 
would be identical. The memory difficulty lias al¬ 
ready been touched on, but it is greater in its moral 
than in its physical aspect. Reference has already 
been made to the unanswerable objection of another 
Hindu sage, quoted above, “ It is not right, 0 prince, 
that the penalty of one man’s action should be paid 
by another*' {MahdbhArafa, XII. 32, 16). One of the 
indirect results of the presentment of Christianity to 
the Hindus, the administration of the country by 
Christians, and the just conduct of our Law Courts 
under the Indian Penal Code, t.e. the Ten Command- 
ments writ large, is that the people are now realising 
the intense importance of justice, and of that sense 
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of fair-play which hso ingrained in every Englishman’s 
mind. Supposing that a man was charged with 
murder, and it was proved that he committed Che 
deed when in an unsound slate of mind, the most 
illiterate coolie in the land would cry out against the 
injustice of hanging him. What, then, should be said 
of condemning a man to be bom as a wolf or a rat 
for some supposed crime of which he wa* absolutely 
unconscious ? Wliat moial gain would there be either 
to the one who suffered or to thewe who aaw auch 
a miscarriage of justice perpetrated? The ethical 
standard of India is extremely low, but it is rising 
every day; and as a seed in a crevice will destroy the 
strongest tower, so will the seeds of justice overthrow 
in time Che mighty structure that has been erected on 
these two unsound foundation stones of kame and 
transmigration. 

The whole conception, however, hangs on the as¬ 
sumption that because a man is bom blind a gross 
injustice is done, unless it is assumed that he com¬ 
mitted some heinous sin In a former birth. But trans¬ 
migration in its attempt to remove, or account for, 
injustice lands one In still greater injustice, There is 
also another consideration, and that is the principle of 
heredity, a scientific fact, of which the early sages 
knew nothing. The son of a drunkard or libertine is 
liable to the taint of sin, which is often transmitted to 
his children and grandchildren, and so the corruption 
of the father goes on yielding its corrupt fruit; but the 
grace of God is greater than the sin of man. There 
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IS no blind fetalism written on the forehead, no 
paralytii^ burden of eighty-four lakhs of births to 
deaden the soul and prove an inducemeiit to Im¬ 
morality ; but there is the new birth in the God-Man 
Who knew no sin, which can blot out the foulest stain, 
and cleanse the vilest heart Man has to suffer, no 
one can escape, but He too had to suffer. ^'Though 
he was a Son, yet learned obedience by the things 
which he suffered; and having been matle perfect, he 
became unto all them that obey him the author of 
eternal salvation “ (Hcb. v, 8, p). 

The argument from heredity might, liowever, be 
objected to by the subtle-minded Hindu. I Iwve in¬ 
sisted on the human personality of Jesus Christ and 
argued from analogy that the divine Personality may 
be known In some measure from the human. The 
Hindu, with his capacity for believing all manner of 
miracles, would raise no objection to the Virgin Birth, 
but he might argue that the Son of Man Nvas stained 
by heredity from his human parentage, The contro- 
versy as to whether or no our Blessed Lord was 
exposed, e-g., to the ^p6vr}na er«p«? cannot be settled, 
because Revelation Is silent on such subjects. But 
we have the plain declaration that, whatever tempta¬ 
tion assailed Him, “ He did no sin " (i Pet ii. 22). He 
met His opponents with a question that effectually 
silenced them : “which of you convicteth me of &n?" 
(St John VTIL He “bath been tempted like as 

we are, yet without sin ” Heb. rv. 

15) His temptation must have been just as strong aa 
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ours, yet by His holy conception He was not under 
the irresistible dominance of sin as we are. 

Before closing this chapter a few words must be said 
on tlie Hindu conception of the body. Brahma is 
associated illusorily with three kinds of bodies: first 
with the ‘‘causaV body, which when taken collectively 
is Isvara, the Lord BralimA, or taken dlstributivcly 
individual souls. It may be remarked In passing that 
we should here have rantheism were it not that this 
causal body is composed of Illusioni which nulUhea the 
whole idea. Next, with the “subtile” or “psydiic'' 
body, composed of the five senses, the intellect, 
emotions, and vital airs. Thirdly, with the “gross” 
body, made up of various compounded elements The 
intellect, with which is connected the organs of sense In 
the “psychic ” body, is the transmigrating soul, and so 
is of special Interest to us. In the VftdAntasAra It is 
called '*the conventional soul,” but as Dr. Banerjea 
has pointed out, “There can be no such thing as a 
substance existing eenvtntionally but not rtally, . . . 
Conventional, as opposed to real, can only mean im¬ 
aginary, in other words, ftlse.” * Moreover, the 
tummum bonum of the Hindu is individual conscious¬ 
ness, and when consciousness goes there must also go 
with it this “psychic” body. Now, the Christian 
looks forward to the time when his spiritual body, 
animated by his own individual personality, will live 

Dialogiits oh ths Hindu Philofopky, by the Rev. Dr, K. M, 
Btnerjea, p. 394; alee Hindn pMtheitm, by Cel. Jacob, p. 6 $ ; aruS 
ffightr Hiniuisui, by the Rev. T. E. SUter, p. 94. 
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on in company with the glorified body, which our 
Saviour now poiMsses, and with which He feeds the 
faithful, while in the physical body, in the Blessed 
Sacrament Already, while we are on earth, is our 
body united with that glorified Body, and what would 
be to us a state of the greatest misery—loss of person¬ 
ality_becomes instead one of the most ecstatic bliss, 

because of the union effected through the Incarnation 
of our Lord. "It is sown a psychic body 

it is raised a spiritual body" (l Cor, XV. 43)*, 
While sve dwell below we have a foretaste of heavenly 
Joy coupled with sacred fear as we contemplate the 
awful purity of God seated on His mercy-seat “Ui' 
depths of burnir^ light ^ 

" Oh, how I fear Thee, Living God, •! 

With deepest, tenderest fears. 

And worship Thee with trembling hope, 

And penitential tears 1 

Yet I may love Thee too, 0 Lord, 

Almighty as Thou art, 

For Thou hast stoop'd to ask of me 
The love of my poor heart." ' 

Then, again, as we look forward to the full glory 
the Beatific Vision 

^‘Father of Jesus, love's reward. 

What rapture will it be. 

Prostrate before Thy throne to lie, 

And gaze and gaze on Thee 





CHAPTER IX 


OH SAI.VATION, 

So^CB^lIlKU hftsalrfiady b«cii saki iu previous cimpters 
on the for^iiveness of Hln and the contrast between the 
Hindu and Christian conceptions of heavenly bliss ; 
. but ft may be well to consider these matters in further 
detail, as aU religions must have a Anal goal set before 
them and some method of salvation by means of which 
chat goal may be obtained. The subject is, however, 
a very complex one, and we are met at the outset with 
the difficulty that Che orthodox Hindu knows nothing 
of what we technically call Salvation. He has his 
goal and he yearns with a wearisome sadness, which 
we Christians can scarcely appreciate, for liberation 
from the endless toil of millions of re-births, yet his 
point of view is very different from oura We could 
easily join him in his prayer 

*' From the unreal lead me to the real, 

* From darkness lead me to the light, 

From death lead me to immortali^" ; 

^•hut we should offer the prayer in a widely different 
;* sense. To us both men and the world are only too 
real, while God is too often a God afar off; but to him 
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the OTi\y real thing is the Supreme Betng» Brahma, and 
we and the world a mere illusion. Death is to us the 
gate of life, whereas to him it is only one step in the 
ascent of a glacier of some vast mountain range to 
which the Himalayas are less than an aiit-hil), when 
every step is followed by a slip backwards, and when 
the air at the summit—if ever reached—is so rarefied 
tliat by it no mortal lungs can be sustninud, and in it 
no mortal brain cati remain coaxcious. 

Following the plan adopted throiig!u>ut this hook , 
of trying to thi ead the maze of cc>uflictlng oplulons by ! 

studiously ignorli^ the thousaml i)aths and bypaths i 

which tempt us to stray, 1 slxull keej) to the main roads, ' I 
having a dehiiitc journey in. view and not a mure i 

roundabout rambling in an untangling and endless 
Jungle. 

Speaking generally, Hinduism knows of no salva¬ 
tion except such as centres round the word l.il}cration» 
that Is releose from the repetition of births. But this, 
of course, was unknown during the VOdic |>uriod, for 
transmlgratioii belongs to the mediaeval period. It . r 
leads its followers along tlie Bath of thu Fathers, and . ^ 

then along the Path of the Gods; first to the i^rsonal 
Lord, Brahma, and then to the impersonal anti supreme ' « 
Brahma. Afterwards when Che doctrine of the identity , 
of the Absolute Self and the individual self grows more 'J\ 
clear and definite, it shows tliat the approach of the f 
human to the Divine is an impossibility, for they are 
already united, in spite of ignorance, in a perfect one- ' , 
ness; and therefore salvation consists in nothing more , 
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thtn the Ughtning-flash which reveal? this complete 
identity. 

According Co the Vfidic idea the Oriental phrase, 
*‘0 king, live for ever,*’ seems to sum up the pious 
aspiration of the early sages. Provided that the rains 
fell, the sun shone, childreti were numerous, cattle 
stronjj and healthy, and crops abundant, what more 
could uiiynne reasonnbly demand? Death was the 
enemy to avoid, Ufc wa» tl)v j>criod to enjoy, and the 
life after death was a thing unknown. Kat and drink, 
dance and sing, and let death be buried under a moun¬ 
tain i 

''Go lienee, 0 Death, pursue tliy special pathway, 
Atairt from that which gods are wont to travel. 

To Thuc I say it who hast eyes and hearest: 

Touch not our o^spring, injure not our heroes. 

As ye have come effacing Mrityu’s footstep. 

To further times prolonging your existence, 

May ye be rich in children and possessions, 

Cleansed, puriiied, and meet for sacrificing. 

Divided from the dead are these, the living ; 

Now be our calling on the gods successful; 

We have gone forth for dancing and for laughter, 

To further times prolonging our existence. 

Here I erect this rampart to the Uvir^; 

Let none of those, none other, reach this limit 
May they survive a hundred lengthened autumns. 

And may they bury Death beneath this mountain." 

FAis, X. 18, 1.) . 
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Cut the orthodox Hinduism of to-day, as I have said 
before, is not based on the Vedas, but upon the 
Upanishads, and again, not so much on the UpanU 
shads as on the ^'Targums " of the commentators. In 
these there are many words giving diflerciit shades of 
meaning to denote the general idea of liberation such 
as muM and mokska, deliverance from rc*births, or 
freedom from Prahriti, i,e. matter; absolute 

solitude; and nirvAna, extinction, or absorption into tlie 
bupreroe These demand .some consideration, es|>eci« 
ally the distinction between the purely Hiuclu i<lca of 
the Buddhistic coiiception ofvimlMn’. Mnkti 
and vt^sha are both derived from tlie same Sanskrit 
root, and denote del ivera nee, or emancipati on. Tliough 
Christians have adopted the latter word for heaven, 
neither word means anything but deliverance from the 
curse of repeated births and their attendant miacries. 
We Christians lament that "we are tied and bound 
with the chain of our sins/' and long to bo loosed by the 
pit!fulness of God’s great mercy ; and daily do we also 
pray that He will "deliver us from the Esril one," but 
no corresponding chord is struck in tlie Hindu’s heart 
What the latter aspires to is riddance from repeated 
births, endless miseries, physical evils, all the per¬ 
plexities and problems of life, and the cravings of urn 
satisfied desires, as well as from the envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness which embitter men's 
dealings with their friends and kinsfolk. 

“When all the wishes that here lie hidden in his 
heart now cease, then mortal man becomes immortal, 
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and IS uuited with the Brahma Itself When once all 
the knots, that here below are in his heart, are dlsen- 
taj^Ied, then mortal becomes immortal. Here endeth 
the pious teaching” (Kat^. Upanishad, ii. 6 , 14 ). 
To get rid of these “ knots of the heart” the orthodox 
Hindu is quite willing to forfeit all tlie positive bless* 
Ings of iiulivlclufil humanity, uU personality and all 
self-conwcioiKnofis. Nchcmiah Goreh, who belonged 
to the Ktraituwt sect of the IWhmuns, when quoting 
the I'sahn (CXLVI. 1 , 2 ) “Tralsu ye the I-OUr>, Pwisc 
tile lA)kl>, 0 my soul, While I live will I praliw the 
L 0 KI>: I will xing pruiscM unto my GOJ) wkilt / havi 
any bsing^' says, “I, as a Christian, have been taught 
to believe that to love and glorify Gon is the very end 
of my oxistence. In this will consist my eternal joy 
and happiness, Hot so was my faith when a Hindu. 
The state of salvation, according to my belief at that 
time, was to be free from transmigration, and to be 
separated, not only from the body, but even from the 
aniaharava, which Is the .organ of all our thoughts 
and consciousness, and to remain unconscious forever.”' 

As illustrating the way in which human personality 
is dissolved, and individual self-consciousness is extin¬ 
guished by absorption into the impersonal Brahma, 
the following passage may he quoted:— 

“As rivers streaming fall Into the ocean losing their 
name and form, even so a wise man, giving up name , 
and form, enters the Divine, the highest universal 
Spirit" {Jrlund Vpaniskad, IV. 2 , 8 ). 

> SuffttHi a»d rtsl dociriut: «/ Hindiusm, p. 29. 
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According to th« atheistic school of SAnkliys, Jibeiu- 
Cion is gained by the separation of Self and matter. 
It will be remembered that in this system have 
two constituents, the Soul (Pwushu) and matter (/’/vi/t- 
ritt). Now all pain comes by association with the 
latter, and when one can escape from its grasp, or 
from its uphAdis (the products and trappings of life 
which limit the conditions of the body), then one 
attains to absolute Isolation, or aloncnc.ss {knivalya). 
Whenever Trakritl ceascH to work then the jicn«m 
learns his own nature and reulixes that ho is coin- 
pletely different from matter:— 

"The dissolution, in the inverse order, of the 
qualities, bereft of action for the Self (ihimsha), is 
Kaivafya, or it is tlie establishment of the power of 
knowledge in its own nature '' (Yoga Sutra, iv. 

This liberation must end in complete loss of person¬ 
ality and self-consciousness, for both these are pro¬ 
ducts of matter, and must therefore be extinguished 
in the act of liberation, As there is no Self, into 
which the lower self may be absorbed, kaivttlya denotes 
a sute of unconsciousness indistinguishiiblu from blank 
nothlngiiess. Such must be the end of «ny atheistic 
philosophy. 

Passing by all minor distinctions, let us now con¬ 
sider the difference between the funkH, or absorption 
into Brahma, and nirvAna, the corresponding doctrine 
of Buddhism. "The highest good," according to the 
teaching of the Bhagavad Gita, is absorption, which 
is practically extinction. As a lamp is extinguished 
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and the flame vaniabes, so does the human soul become 
extinct in the impersonal God. Thus we read 

“As the waters fall into the sea, which, though 
Ailed, continues Nvithln its limits, so he only, into 
whom all desires ire withdrawn, obtains tranquillity, 
but not ho who cherishes desires, The man who, 
giving up nil doKires lives without desire, without self* 
interest, and witliout sulflshness, ho obtains trunquillity. 
Tins is the condition of Ihuhma, 0 son of Pritha. 
Having attained to this, a inun is no more deluded; 
and If a man continues in this to the hour of death, he 
obtains extinction In the Bralima” {Bhagavad OSld, 
XI. 70-72). 

Extinction is thtts the highest bliss, the supreme 
salvation. 

The following description may also be quoted:— 

“Now having entered into blissful Brahma, I am 
just as a cool lake in hot summer: I am in peace, in 
course of being cxtmguisUerl, and in lonely comfort" 
{MaliAbhArain, XII. J77, 48). 

’ Here it is the act of extinction that is so delightful. 
In England we give a person the “cold shoulder" 
when we dislike him,but in Indiawe give a “cool 
glance " to the person whom we love best, for in that 
land of flery heat it is ever coolness that we long for, 
and “the shadow of a great rock in a weary land". 

Wlien we use the wood nirvdna, we almost always 
associate it with the Buddhist conception, and so we 
most ask what the Buddha really tai^ht It must 
never be forgotten that, though Sakya Muni started as 
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a reformer of orthodox Hinduism, he etided as a pmcti* 
cal atheist, very far from his first starting place. He 
ignored the supreme Self and denied the existence of 
any self in man; so that ?n'n^tM from Ills |x>int of 
view meant nothing, and could menu itothing, but 
annihilation.^ He was silent on the .subject of esehnto* 
logy, f<»r what was there that he could jwMibly have 
said? The modern Buddhist, to whom n/nif/ia is the 
abode of all bliss, and the Kngllsh renricr w!u> revels in 
Edwin Arnold'*Asia, will of course tleny this; 
but we have here only another illustnitJ<iii of the oit» 
repeated truth that the human heart will not be put 
off with negative abstractloni, an<l so manufactures 
for itself positive and concrete joys. Gautama might 
deny the possibility of God’s existence, but that does 
not prevent his followers from seating him on a throne 
as god. He might deny the possibility of a soul, 
immortality and a resurrection, but that is no reason 
why Buddhists should not enjoy by anticipation all 
the pleasures and raptures of a state of bliss in heaven. 
As a matter of hard fact there is nothing to choose 
between the position of the orthodox Brfthman and 
that of the Buddhist- For absorption into an imf)er- 
sonal Essence with complete loss of individual jxsrsoji- 
ality and self-consciousness only dlffer^i from absolute 
annihilation in the matter of terminology. 

• ’• Annihilation, than, ai re^&rda individuali, Uas much the ulUnale 
deatiny of the edol aa it ia of the body, and' M ’ ie the meUn. 
eho]y result.of the religion arid philoeophy of the Hlndua " (£tM/t 

t/i* ffiiidut, by Wm, Wlleon, u. 114). 
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But adopting the Hindu's view that the attainment 
of Brahmahood is the svihihum bonuni of existence, 
I must, at the risk of wearying my reader, go back 
again for a moment to the difference between the mas¬ 
culine BrahmA and the neuter Brahma. The Path of 
the Fathers leads up to the former, the lahvara, or 
Lord of the VOdAiita, but that journey always ends 
with n return to more births ; whereas the Path of the 
gods leads to tlic impersonal ICsscncc, from which 
tlwre can be no possibility of return, The difference 
between Brahma and BrahmA may seem.to us fanciful 
ajid wanting in reality} but to the Hindu the distinc¬ 
tion Is of vital importance. Human personality is 
limited in all directions. Not only is the black, 
thick-lipped negro of Africa different from tlie wheat- 
coloured and refined Aryan, but we are all different 
from our own brother? and sisters ii; a dozen different 
ways, just as every leaf on a tree differs from every 
other leaf. Our features, our gestures, avtrt the tones 
of our voices are often quite distinct Moreover, just 
as it Is impossible for the Kthlopian to change his skin, 
so it is impossible for us to escape from the limitations 
and Idiosyncrasies of our own personalities. And if 
our personality limits us, must not personality also 
limit the supreme Being? This was tl>e difficulty that 
the orthodox Hindus have always felt. They could 
tolerate no idea of limitation, or of what is conditional, 
in their conception of the Godhead. Everything that 
. savoured of humanity, or personality, was to them an 
impossibility. Granted that the Deity be One-without* 
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a-second then it follows there can be nothing (inite; 
and a fortiori there cannot be two Infinites. The One 
Supreme Self is boundless, unlimited, unconditioned 
and without attributes, parts or qualities; whereas 
human personalit/ is never able to free itself from 
conditions and limits. 

If it is urged that such subtleties only affect the 
speculative mind of the oriental sage, wc shall do well 
to remember that few men of our time were tnorc 
practical and harddieuded than the lute Archbishop 
Temple. Vet hear wluit he said >- 

" There la a Hunse In which wc cannot nscribo 
personality to the unknown absolute Being; fur our 
personality is of necessity compassed with limitations, 
and from these limitations we hud it impossible to 
separate our conception of person, When we sfieak 
of God as a person, we cannot but acknowledge that 
this personality far transcends our conceptions. . . . 
If to deny personality to Him is to assimilntu Htm to 
a blind and dead rule, we cannot but repudiate such 
denial altc^ether. If to deny personality to Him Is to 
assert His incomprehensibility, we are ready at once 
to acknowledge our weakness and incapacity,"^ 

With our anthropomorphic conceptions of God, we 
English people are apt to transfer our conceptions of 
personality to the Most High without realizing how 
infinitely superior He is to us, and how high above ail 
our limitations His divine Personality must be placed, 
The Hindu, on the other hand, with his intense awe 
) Bam^ten Ltchtrts, by AxcbU«bep Te«npl«, p, 57. 
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for the transcendence of the supreme Self has rehned 
his conception of Him ag:ain, and yet again, till he has 
meiged the Lo rd B rahma into B rahma, and then subi i m> 
ated Brahma till nothing is left save abstract Existence. 
Ineffable asve, remorseless Icgic, and the most daring 
flights into the region of speculative mysticism carried 
the 5#^fe higher and higher till God and man, heaven 
and earth, vAnlsbcd into thin air and nothing remained 
but the shadow of a shade. To realise one's identity 
with, and to be swallowed up into, that ghost of a 
shadow is the Hindu's conception of what we Christiana 
call Salvation. 

And now as \vt follow the soul in its upward path, 
we must bear certain facts in mind lest we lose our¬ 
selves in the maze of speculation. We shall not have 
to deal wit!) the scriptures, cither inspired (sruSi) or 
uninspired (smn'tz'), so much as with the opinions of 
the commentators. R<lmanuja keeps us more than 
Sankara on the lower path of BrabmA, while the latter 
often fluctuates so much between Brahm&and Brahma, 
that it is almost impossible to know to which he refers. 
Lastly, as said above, when the doctrine ofthe Vidfinta 
had fully developed, the human self was considered 
incapable of progressing either towards the lower 
Brahma or the higher Brahma, because it had already 
realized its complete Identity with the Supreme. 

The ancient poets who composed the Vidas were not 
troubled with any eschatological problems. They 
believed that those who had led a virtuous life would 
go with new and perfected bodies to the realm of Yama. 
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In the fuiwral hymn quoted ui the last chapter they 
apostrophized the soul departing to their forefuthera 
There they were to associate with the two kings Yama 
and Varuiio. All their desires wore to be Ailhlled. 
There Jiaving abandoned all sin they were to be at 
home clothed with radiant bodies. It will be noticed 
that there h here a distinct advance beyond the old 
idea of burying death under a mountain. In another 
hymn Soma, the moon, Is implored to grant inminrtaJ* 
ity:— 

"Where there is imperi.sliable light, in the world 
where the sun Is placed, in that immortal, eternal 
world place me, 0 Soma. 

“Where Vaivasvata (Yama) is king, where there is 
the descent (or, the interior) of heaven, where the evur- 
fiowing waters are, there make me immortal, O Soma. 

“ Where one moves as one li.steth, in the third light, 
the third heaven of heaven, where every place is full 
of light, there make me immortal, 0 Soma. 

"Where there are all wishe.s and desires, where the 
red sun culminates, where there are offerings and enjoy* 
ment, there make me immortal, O Somn. 

" Where there are delights and pkasnres, where joys 
and enjoyments dwell, where the wishes of the heart 
are fulfilled, there make me Immortal, 0 Soma.'*^ 

I'A*, IX, 113 , 7 .) 

In another hymn we revert more to the original idea 
of the next world being a glorified reproduction of. 

• TnnsJarion by Max MOIler. 
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earth. We read there, in the Athara V(da, of cows, 
soft winds, cooling rain, cakea of ghi (butter), rivers 
running with milk and honey, and numbers of women, 
all Intended for the enjoyment of the departed. 

By the time we have reached the Upanlshads we ere 
In an entirely different atmosphere. The following 
passitge Hhows how the soul proceeds along the path of 
the b'ethew {PitriyAiuf), Several clilTeront accounts 
are given In different Upanishads, but this will probably 
servo our purpose b&4t 

"Those who in their village practise charity as 
Mcrihee and pious works, go to the smoke, from smoke 
to night, from night to the other (waning) half of the 
moon, from the other half of the moon to the six 
months when the sun moves to the South, But they 
do not rejicli the year. From the months they go to 
the world of the Fathers, from the world of Fathers to 
the ether, from the ether to the moon, That Is Soma 
the king. That is tlie food of the gods, the gods feed 
on it Having tarried there, aa long as there is a rest 
(of works), they return again on the way on which they 
came, to the etiter, from the ether Co the air (vifyu). 
When he has become air he becomes smoke, having 
become Nmoke he becomes mist, having become mist 
he becomes a cloud, having become a cloud he rains 
down. Then they are bom as rice and corn, herb.s and 
trees, sesamum and beans. From thence the escape Is 
very difficult. For whoever they are who eat that food 
and scatter seed, he becomes like unto tliem. Those 
whose conduct has been good svitl probably attain some 
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good birth, the birth of a Nr4hman, or r Kshatriya, or 
a Valays. But those whose conduct has been evil will 
probably attain an evil birth, the birth of a dog. or a 
hog, or a chandAla (Fariahy *' 

Such an account sounds very childish to us, but it 
is of interest In showing how the cliild-raccs, unaided 
by revelation, try to explain difficult problems to 
themselves. The subtle essence of the simple villager 
who has done his round of pious work.s escapes after 
death to the moon, returns by rain, and enters the 
womb of woman or beast by means nf food. The 
same Upanishacl tells «s that thoi^e who have done evil, 
i.e. broken caste Jaws, etc., do not proceed either to the 
path of the Fathers or that of the gods, " On neither 
of these two roads do these small oft-returning creatures 
proceed. Theirs is the third state, of which it is said, 
' Live and dieThus low-caste people, evildoers, 
and animals go round and round In an endless succes¬ 
sion of births with no other rule of life but " let us eat 
and drink for to-morrow we die^'. How they ever 
attain to the second rank of life is not explained. 
Now let us look at the first-class people who pursue 
the Path of the gods {DAtay/ffta), 

" Those who know this, and those who in the forest 
follow austerity as faith, go to the light (ariu), from 
light to day, from day to the waxing half of the moon 
to the six months when the sun goes to the North, from 

' eruwiMei 1>y Mm MQller, GilTordtae- 

lures, p. iXf. Asltmlu psuags from th« BrUad/ir V/a»hiodhju 
slresdy been quoted in tbe<ehapter on Ktnu and TranwQ^iration. 
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the six months when the sun goes to the North to 
the year, from the year to the sun, from the sun to the 
moon, from the moon to the lightning. Thei^e is a 
person, not & men, he leads them to Brahma, This 
is the Fath of the Gods.'’ 

Thus, those who have led the " religious" life escape 
from the region of si1/us/lrrf, or corporeal existence, 
they have passed beyond the realm of Brahinft, and 
arc in no further dread of returning to airth. 

In another Upanislud, too long to <^uote, we have 
a detailed description of the path by which the ad¬ 
vanced soul proceeds on his journey. When he has 
arrived at the moon, she a$k$ him the question, “Who 
art thou?" If he gives her the correct answer she 
sets him free; but if not he must again return to the 
eartli by rain. In the latter case he prays, Raise me 
now in a vigorous man, and pour me through a vigor¬ 
ous man into a mother". In the former case he tells 
the moon who he is, ending up with the declaration, 
"I am thou ", Then she allows lilm to proceed along 
the Path of the gods and to the realm of Brahma. 
As he approaches, Brahma commands, “Run towards 
him with such worship as Is due to Myself He has 
reached the river (ageless), he will never age." 
Thereupon five hundred Apsaras (beautiful maidens) 
adorn him with garments and garlands, anoint him and 
perfume him, and then regale him with fruit Then 
he crosses the river VigarS, by wJiich he attains per¬ 
petual youth, and gets rid of his deeds, bestowing his 
good ones on the relatives whom he loves b»t and 
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his evil ones oix those whom he hates. He passes on 
to the palace of Brahma whom he realizes step by step 
by his odour, his flavour, his splendour, atid his glory. 
The door-keepers, Indra and Frajftpalhi, flee at his 
approach. At last as he draws near to thv throne, he 
sees Brahma reclining on his couch, and he mounts It 
first with one foot. “Who art thou?*' demands 
Brahma, and he sliall answer, “1 am a season, nnd the 
child of the seasons, .sprung from the womb of end¬ 
less space, the .wed of the wife, the liglH of the yenr, 
the self of all that is. Thou art the Self of all that 
is; what Thou art, that am I"* {KiiHshthxki 
fhad, r. 7). 

I have placed the i>as>«ages in this order toillu.xlrate 
the gradual evolution of Ideas In broad outline; but 
the commentators on the scriptures, while pmciically 
Ignoring the V^das, decline to admit that there can be 
any progress in the inspired writings, orthat one Upani- 
ahsd can be inferior to another, however connicliug the 
accounts may be. This naturally leads them into all 
manner of difficulties, and they make <lcHi>urate efforts 
to reconcile these Inconsistencies. We need not follow 
them as they plough the sands, but one or tsvo points 
may be given to show in what direction thelv difficul- 
ties lie. 

Liberation may be pursue<l by mai;y different ' 
methods, such as sacrificial works, the attainraent of 
knowledge, asceticism, self<mortification,yoga'practices, 

>The fgli translation will be found in the GiSTord Lectures, rP' 
ISO'S}. 
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the use of the sacred DM, instruction by a guru, and 
the devotion known as bhakti Still theend» as we 
know, is the same—the attainment of the knowledge of 
identity with Brahma. But the difficulty at once pre¬ 
sents itself; When docs Che human soul attain chat 
knowledge? While living on earth? After death? 
After milUotis of rc-births while in the region of Brah- 
in A ? 0 r, nt the final consu mmatlon when B rah mahood 
ix atcuined? Uborallon implies no cltange in Cho 
iVitiire of this human soul, either moral or otherwise, 
but simply the knowledge of its identity with Brahma. 
Now, tlic attainment of this knowledge must be an 
insCaittaneou.s act, a j)erceptlon made once for all; 
and whoever gains this knowledge, at whatever stage 
of his life, la iftso facto liberated. We are distinctly 
told of the " liberated but still living " that 

“ The ‘ liberated but still living' is he who by know¬ 
ing the Impartitc Brahma, which is his own essence, 
a result brought about by the removal of the Ignorance 
enveloping It, perceives It clearly as the Impartite and 
his own essence; and, in consequence of the removal 
of Ignorance and its effects, such as accumulated works, 
doubt, and error, remains intent on Brahma, freed from 
all fetters. ... On arising from meditation, though 
he sees that, by hU body which is the receptacle of 
fiesh, blood, etc.^by his o^ns, which are the seat 
of blindness, slowness, etc—and by his internal organ, 
which is the seat of hunger, thirst, sorrow, etc.—works 
are being done according to the previous bent of each, 

, , . he regards them not as real because they have 
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btM C4iicell«d. JuaC M one watching what he knows 
Co be a conjiirii^ performance does not regard it as a 
reality/' * 

But Sankara, the chief commentator, has already 
told us that at the moment of liberation all 
diuppear, i.e. the limiting conditions Huch as body, 
senses, sensC'Objects and i>erc«ptioii. Here we arc in 
a hopeless state of dilemma; for either the body must 
die, or these ufiAAdis must continue to exist Sankara 
tries to got out of the difficulty by edojitlng the 
Indian device: he gives a simile insteu<l of miaivu* 
ment. As a potter's whee I co n tii ines to rotate after the 
completion of the pot, so tlw body continues Cn exist 
afte r 11 beratlon has been attai ned. 13 ut as 11 be ration 
facto destroys the xiphftdii of the body, »o, to make the 
two cases parallel, the completion of the pot ought to 
cause the wheel to fly into atoms, and how tlicn could 
it continue rotating? Then there is another similar 
objection. At the moment of liberation ''all works 
disappear". So long as life continues—and it might 
continue twenty or thirty years—it is obvious that 
actions must continue. Sankara is ready with another 
illustration. Owing to some defect of the eyes a man 
may see two moons, and after a successful operation 
he may for some time continue to see double. This, 
again, is no answer, 9Jt Sankara knew quite well, so he 
ends authoritatively with, ‘'This is no subject for dis- 
pute. For how could a man who in the conviction of 


> Vidditiosard by Col. Jscob, pp. tiz, 2. 
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his heart knows himself to be Brahma^—though he is 
stili in the body—be refuted by another?" 

Take another comment. “ When the false vestures 
of the body fall, the sage enters completely into the 
Godliead as water unites with water» air with air, and 
hre with fire.” So says Sankara. Rut the individual 
self and the Absolute Self are always identical, thougli 
owing to anuiyA the human self is not aware of its 
identity. Thus, replies Sankara, is like a maid who 
has lost her necklace, imcl wlulc she is ;<earchuig for it 
she lmp{ieini to put )ier liund to bur neck and, behold, 
it lias l>ucii there ali the wldlcl This is very pretty, 
but it docs not help us to solve the problem of the 
body and its "false vestures/' the nyiiAdis. 

In a previous chapter I referred to the popular Ideas 
of hnal happiness. 'Hicre are three lower stages and 
one higher; (x) Being in the same world as the per¬ 
sonal God {SAifilya) ; (s) dwelling near the God {SAm* 
(3) leaving the same form (SArAyj'a); and (4) 
union with tho supreme Brailma (SAyu/ya). When 
once Llie H/>AA<h's liave fallen off and no longer hamper 
the self with their delusive vestures, then sin, though 
still possible, con leave no stain:— 

" As no water sticks to the leaf of the lotus flower, 
so the sinful deed does not stick to him who knows 
thh'’{CAAAfuiogya Upamskad^Vi. 143). 

Again, “As the reed burns if thrown into the Are, all 
the sins of hi m who knows thi s are b urned. In the sage 
who knows himself as the Brahma, the Are itself burns 
and consumes the sinful deeds of the past and present" 
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Good deeds as well as ill cause a repetition of births, 
and liberation is impossible till the fruits of these good 
deeds have been eaten ":— 

’’ The Self is a wall, a boundary line, that these 
worlds may not be confounded. Neither day nor 
night, nor old age, death and pain, nor good ducds, 
nor evil deeds overstep that wall. All sins retreat be¬ 
fore it. for that Brahma-wo rid is free from hIiis'* 

(CA/uind. Vltf. 4. i> 

We Christians hold that There sliall in uo wise 
enter iiito it (I.e. the holy dty) luiything nncleun, or 
he that maketh an abomination aii<l a lie" (Kev. 
XXf. 2;); but it is difficult for tu to iiiidurKtautl why 
good <leaU should shut anyorw outside the wall. 
Another difficulty Is that the commentators do not 
fix any boundary line of their own. At one moment 
we are In the lower world of Brahmfi. the Ishvara. 
from which the word Auvary* (the heavenly glory) \$ 
derived, at the next we are in the realm of the higher 
Brahma, which practically means extinction. At one 
time the pious one is a Brihman on <arth» at another 
he is an unconscious essence merging into the imper* 
tonal, unconscious Essence. Now we have the glory 
of every desire lulfilled, and the glory of dominion 
with Brahma; again we have the sUtc of that beyond 
dreamless sleep, when the pious soul is swallowed up 
in Brahma and vanishes like the ffame of a candle 
when extinguished. Sankara strives hard to reconcile .. 
all these contradictions—for are they not all found in 
the inspired pages of the Upanishads?-<and yet clings 
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with all his might to the higher esoteric views of the 
union with Brahma. l^Am&nuja is more contented 
with the lower plane in accordance with the following 
scripture 

“ Whatever aims he may aspire to, whatever wish he 
may clierish^ through his mere dcssire It comes and in 
its possession he is satisfied*’ {Chh^Hd, tjpan., VlII, 2). 

So long Hs men lue men with men's hcarls and 
men's emotions and iwssjous, they will necessarily 
crave for the fellowship of their relatives, for ftowera 
and odours, fruit and wine, song aiKl rlmicc, and above 
all for the smiles of women. What If these joya do 
belong to the world of the lower BruhmA ; and what If 
Bruhmfi himself has to bu swallowetl up at the end of 
each kalpii, or Juon? The strongest ^nloaophy and 
the subtlest mcta])hysics of men's intellects are but as 
green withes to bind the Samson of men's human de¬ 
sires. Samson has only to shake himself, and the 
bonds will fall from him as "tow that smellcth the 
fire". 

To establish a link between pagan philosophy and 
the Incarnation something must now be said about 
the history of the word I^goa. Prof. Max MUller 
writes; " It may be truly said that the founders of 
the religions of the world have all been bridge- 
builders".' We have seen how the departed Hindu 
cannot approach Brahma when on the Path of the gods 
without crossing the river which separates him from 
Brahma. 


* See (he Gifford Lectures, kk. foiiim. 
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" In him the beaveo, the etrth, and (he $ky are 
woven, the mind also with all the senses. Know Him 
done as the Self, and leave off other names. He is 
(he bridge of (be Immorta!, i.e. the bridge by which 
we reach our own immorUlity '* IL 2, 5) 

; May not we also say that the incaniaie Logos must 

s be both God, with one foot in heaven, and Man with 

, the other foot on earth } According to the interprcta* 

tion of the dUtiuguished translator of the Sacred Books 
of (he Hast, the word Brahma comes from the root 
6 rik {vtr^um, word); and it In its neuter form \»rh 
iinot^ h, the propelling force of the universe, while 
in ics masculine form Brahmft it is the creator of die 



world. According to the Greek i^ilosophy which lo 
adopted, Logos means "word embodied in sound". 
" Nothing," says Max Muller, when commenting on 
Philo’s [Ailosophy, “could supply 1 better simile for 
God thinking and utterir^ the cosmos than the aet of 
man in think ing and uttering hb thoi^L " Wiicn Ph i lo 
speaks of the Thought or Word of God realised in the 
visible world, the ideal creation, be adopts the phrase 
w« fwoy*i^>ri to describe thb Logos. And if St 
John adopted these words from Philo, it wes because 
the unique Son, Jmus Christ, was rather the Word of 
God incarnate in the true sense of the term Logos than 
in the sense of the Son of the Blessed Virgin. 

Another point to notice is that though the Brahman 
boldly claims that “What Thou art, that am i," still- 
he has the greatest horror of the Supreme Being com¬ 
ing Into contact with, or beu^ limited by, the gross 
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material world. The Jew looked up to Yahveh as a 
Being so awful and so far transcending man and matter, 
that he did not dare even to pronounce His sacred 
Name, Phi lo, however, “ combi nes the awfu I reverence 
of the Semitic with the philosophical sobriety of the 
Greek ", The divine Wisdom by which God conceived 
the world of ideas is allowwl "to come into contact 
with gross mutter ns little as God Himself That con¬ 
tact is brought about by the X^ogos, as a bond which 
is to unite heavenly and earthly things and to transfer 
the intellectual cieatlon from the divine mind npoti 
matter." Once more, " Philo was satisfied with having 
found in the Greek Logos what he and many with him 
svere looking for, tloo bridge between the human and 
the Divine, ivhich had been broken in religion by the 
inapproachableness of Jehovah, and in philosophy by 
the incompatibility between the absolute Being and 
phenomenal world". 

Bishop Westcott, however, does not admit that St, 
John in the opening verses of his Gospel borrowed 
from Philo. The word Logos admits of two meanings, 
Reason ai:d Thought, and "when Philo speaks of ‘the 
divine Logos’ bis thought is predominantly of Che 
divine Reason, and not of the divine Word. . . . The 
conception of a divine Word, that is of a divine Will 
sensibly manifested In personal action is not naturally 
derived from that of a divine Reason."' The word 
Mmra as used in Palestine means Word only, and is 
the term adopted by St John, “ Philo occupied him- 
' Introduction to the ^Spel of St John. p. xvl. 
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self with the abstract conception of the divine Intelll- 
^ncs, and so laid the foundations of a philosophy. 
The Palestinian instinct seized upon the concrete idea 
of ‘the Word of God,* as representing His persona! 
action, and unconsdously prepared the way for a Gos¬ 
pel of the tncamatiocL St John started from the con¬ 
ception of 'the Word *; and by this means in the end 
he gave reality to the conception of ‘ the Reason 

This brings us to the opening words of the Fourth 
Gospel :->• 

“ In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God. The same was in 
the b^Inning with God All things were made by 
him; and without him was not anything made that 
hath been made. In him was life; and the life was 
the light of men. And the light sbinetb in the dark¬ 
ness : and the darkness apprehended It not'* (St John 
!• 1*6). Thus the Word was with God in closest 
union and was eternally God in His essential 

Nature. "Creation itself was (in some sense) the re¬ 
sult of the eternal fellowship expressed in the relation 
of the Word to God,’* writes the Bishop, The Word 
was the mediate Agent of creation through whom all 
the phenomenal world came into besng. “And the 
Word became flesh {i Xoyo$ ^yAwrp), and dwelt 
among us (and we beheld his glory, glory as 

of the only-begotten from the Father), full of grace and 
truth.” And this saioe Jesus “being in the form of 
God {sirtipyd) . . . beir^ made in the likeness of 
men . . . bumbled himself, becoming obedient even 
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unto death, yea, tlie death of the Cross. Where¬ 
fore God also highly exalted him, and gave unto him 
the name which is above every name; that in the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow" (Fhll. IL 7» *0)' 
Here then we have the Path of the gods leading to 
the summuM bonum of Christianity. The Incarnate 
Son i« the divine Bridge. By our sacramental union 
while on earth, before we have shaken off the upMdis 
of the body we have already got possession of eternal 
life," a positive gitt. We are already "ineinburs of 
Christ, children of God, and inheritors of the king<)om 
of heaven This is our path of salvation, and from it 
there is no return- The phrase "the Word became 
flesh” is absolutely unique, and is one of the "great 
sentences of the Bible. "The unity of the l^fd*s 
Person is preserved before and after the Incarnation. 
His Pertonality in divine. Still Hi* humanity is really 
complete. Ho remaining the same Person as before 
did not simply asHiime humanity as something which 
could be laid aside: Ho btcavn Jtish. He did not 
simply become ' a man ' but' man ” * 

Our l.ord*s Incarnation is essentially a different 
thing from the avaMrs of Vishnu. The latter never 
professed to serve any other purpose than to remedy 
abuses in the world and had nothing to do with salva* 
tion. Hence the two cannot be compared. The com¬ 
parison only exists between Jesus Christ and Brahma, 
or Brahma. Jesus did not become a Person throi^h 
His Incarnation, for eternally He is one of the Persons 
> Bi4hnp WmcoxS, Ad lot. 
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of the Blessed Trinity. He was not an Essence or 
principle descending temporarily upon men; but He 
is completely, univemlly, really and permanently Man. 
Yet He is eternally God, and God cannot die. On 
the cross, and in the grave, He is still the living God. 
As God He raised man's fallen nature, and ic is as God 
chat He forgives sin arvd saves us in the fullest sense. 
As Mun He offered Himself as a sacrifice for all 
humanity, for "apart from shedding of blood there is 
no remission" (Heb. ix. By becoming flesh the 
two perfect Natures nrem combined in die Person. As 
a Person He is not limited u we are, and we only use 
the term Person, as we do such other terms as '*Son 
of God," so as to bring divine and mysterious truths 
into the limits of our human language and human 
comprehension. Still, on the other hand, we cannot 
spesk of Him as impersonal, or as an Essence like 
Brahma, for He uses the word "man ” (dv^pwirot) in 
St John vin, ^o, "ye seek to kill me, a man," etc St. 
Paul also speaks of Him as "one mediator also between 
God and men. himself man" (i Tim. a $). Looking 
at the matter from this point of view we see what was 
the ffux of all the difBculties of the Hindus. They 
shrank from any possible curtailment of the majesty of 
God by hampering the Infinite with 6nitc conditions 
and limitations. And so they evolved the conception 
of the One'Without'a-secoftd. Then starting out with 
this conception of the Deity tfa^ rigidly drew their 
Icgical conclusions and so fell into those multifarious- 
and complex errors of which Hinduism consists. Their 
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major premiss is false, and so all their conclusions 
are necessarily false. To put the case in another 
way, orthodox Hinduism is like a vast tent sup¬ 
ported by a single pole; and when that pole snaps 
the tent collapses on the heads of those who have 
pltclted it with such immeiise labour. Our Lord did, 
then, just that thing which evciy Hindu coticeivwl to be 
impo.sslblu: by taking man’s flush He, as Mun, rccon- 
ci Icxi til c fi n j to and the 1 11 fi n I to, I le nni ted the Supreme 
with tile phenomenal world without detracting from the 
gl 0 ry of th e God head. Wlij le remain i ng t ra n scenden t 
Go<I, high above all created beings, He is also immanent 
in the world, for ever Man. He brought to etrtli a 
golden key by \vJnch He showed men how their stub¬ 
born locks may be opened. No woi\der that the angels 
sang for joy wlten they realized that those mysteries, 
which tliey and the jiropUets hod groped after in vain 
—however tiiligent their seiioh—were at last to be re- 
vealed (t St Peter r. ro.i 3 > And let us pay all 
honour to the Hindu sages, although their scriptures 
may seem at times to us to be such Uhintelliglble jargon, 
and at times so childish; for what seal have they dis¬ 
played J They failed, as they were bound to fail, with 
the dim light which alone was theirs, but still they 
searchpd as no other nation on the face of the earth 
has ever searched, into the deepest mysteries of the 
supreme Being. 

It is impossible, as it would be undesirable, to go 
,into all the countless ways in which the Incarnation 
enters into the life of the individual soul and that of 

M 
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the Church; but it will suffice to moitjon a few points 
of importance which most neariy touch on the subject 
of this essay- First, Christ, ipxof^vo^ 

(St John IIL 31), is the "secwjd Man" who is of 
heaven (r Cor. xv. 47 ); and He inaugurated a new 
race in distinction from that of the first Adam who is 
“of the earth, earthy *' He is the head of the body, 
the church ... the beginni*^ as the Father Is 
•irrr^ind the firstborn" (CoL 1 tS; and cf. Rom. 
viiL ap) As the chaiactcr of the Incarnate is that of 
One " full of grace and truth," so Christ imparts not 
only salvation to the individual, but also Infuses into 
His body, the Church, the grace mid virtue of His 
humanity (Eph. I. 32 , 3). The Church has not only 
faith, but shows its &ith by its worka 

Men*s evil deeds are washed away in the blood of 
the Lamb that was slain, while their good worics follow 
them. His Spirit is their source. 

“ And so the Word had breath, and wrouglit 
With human hands the creed of creeds, 

In loveliness of perfect deed^ 

More strong than MI poetic thought." 

(In JlferMriam.) 

PrimarUy, liberation meant for the Jews deliverance 
from slavery and all Its attendant miseries; but wben 
Zacharias announced that the God of Israel had *' raised 
up a horn of salvatitt) for us," then he introduced a 
new and grander idea, "the knowledge of salvation 
unto his people in the remission of their sins" (St 
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Luke I. 69, 77). Jesus Christ, thtn, effected liber¬ 
ation for the saints by delivering them from the power 
of sill, of death, and of Satan by the remission of 
sins, by propitiation, and by reconciliation witii GOD. 
This, then, is salvation to the Christian, coupled with 
the gift of “eternal life" both in this world and the 
next Kinally, the Incanmtlon will he completed 
wlicn all Clirist’}< cnciniw, including ilcatli, have bcxii: 
put in sitbjectioii undei' Mis feet (i Cor. \v. 37), Me 
will not be swallo^ved up like DrahinA into lirahina nt 
the end of each nson (Xw^); but '‘tlw Son nlxo him- 
80Itwill be subjected to him that did subject all things 
unto him, that Gon may be all in all" (v. aS). Tl\eii 
the great voices will proclaim: “The kingdom of the 
world is become the Iclngdom of our l^rd, and of hia 
Christ: and he shall reign for ever and for ovat” 
(Rev. XJ. 15). 

This chapter might htly have enrierl here, but un- 
fbrtunately h fresh difficulty has now to be faced. 

It may be urged tliat the whole doctrine of the 
Incarnation is invalidated, or at any rate weakened, 
by the recent attack on the Virgin Birth. Is this 
theory that the Son of Man was not necessarily bom 
of a Virgin mother valid? Is the doctrine of the 
Virgin Birth nothing more than a pious opinion? Is 
it, or is it not, essential to the doctrine of the Incarna¬ 
tion ? The author of TAs New Theology writes: •' The 
credibility and significance of Christianity are in no 
way affected by the doctrine of the Virgin Birth 
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otherwise thin that Jt tends to put a barrier between 
Jesus and the race, and to make Him something that 
cannot properly be called human The new theology 
of England begins to bear in several respects a close 
resemblance to the old theology of India, and not 
least in this. The Hindu may ask with quite as much 
force as our modemUt theologians. ** If your Jesus 
was bom in the ordirtary way of two human }>arciits 
how is He any better than our Krishna ? " For myself 
1 could give no answer to h» objccb'oii. Either the 
Church has been right from the sucoikI century 
downwards in professing its belief that He was con¬ 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary," 
or else the Christian faith has been established on an 
unsafe foundatioa The present Bishop of Oxford 
has declared that ''There are no believers !n the 
Incarnation discoverable who are not believers in 
the Virgin Birth’V And experience bears him out 
The two doctrines stand or fid I together. And Bishop 
Westcott, who has tai^ht us all so much about the 
importance of this central doctrine of our feith, also 
wrote of one who called the Virgin Birth in question: 
" He makes the Lord a man, one man in the race, and 
not Che New Man, Son of Man, in Whom the race is 
gathered up. Tie makes the Lord's personality human 

_a gital error." On Christmas Day we declare that 

Almighty GOD gave His ** only-b^otten Son to take 
our nature upon him. and as at this time to be bom 
of a pure Virgin "; and again, He gave Jesus Cbrisf 

< bj Biilipp Qwi p. 4S. 
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Hjs "only Son to be born as at this time for us, who 
by the operation of the Holy Ghost was made very 
man of the substance of the Vi^in Mary, His mother 
If this is not true how are we better than Ncstorlaii 
heretics or Krlfilina dcsvotccs? If it be maintained 
that Jesus Christ might lwv« taken man's nature upon 
Him by some other method than the one which has 
been hold by tliu Catlndic Cinuxh, setu/tr, H/jigM, it ab 
mnilms, then wis l\nve a right to ask what tlmt raetho<) 
may be, No other method which u'c can conceive of 
is comparable svith the one which wq holr! either in 
naturaIncaiH or in doctrinal Importance. Hindus never 
stumble at miracles, or oppose Christianity on this 
head. The life of our l.ord was one series of miracles 
from His Birth to I its Aseensiort; and tlii< miracle of 
the Holy Ghost's oi*ration, stupondoii.'^ though it be, 
is more simple, more natural, au<l more appropriate 
than any other metho<l that we know or can think of. 
If any such method were discovered, Christianity which 
has Htoad on this os one of its foundation-stones for 
wcll-niph two millcniums, would not bo Chrlstlaitity 
at all, but some other entirely tliffercnt religion. 

The historical critic of to-day, exo^ra ting the im¬ 
portance of his own branch of research, and minimising 
the other equally important gifts belonging to the one 
body with its many members, demands that the faculty 
of faith which is higher than mere reason, the belief of 
the creeds, the testimony of the undivided Catholic 
Church, and the sweet reasonableness of the Gospel 
story, which has satisfied tlie hearts as well as the 
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minds of millions of the ailhful, should give place to 
some finespun spider-thread theory whkh is anything 
but Christianity. "Is the evidence true?” we are 
authoritatively asked, and are straightway haled before 
the modem C*sar. Then we are confronted with 
difficultieswhich are no difficulties at all except In 
the minds of those who have started with some pre¬ 
conceived theory about miracles, and then liavc striven 
to force everything into this same mould of their own 
fashioning. While protestii^ against such onesided 
methods, kt us accept the challenge and stand before 
Cesar. 

First of all then, there are the two plain statements 
of St. Matthew and St Luke, clearly independent in 
origin, but derived, of course from the Blessed Mother 
herself and indirectly from Josej*. St Matthew's 
statement was sufficient to set at rest in the minds of 
the Jews any breath of scandal that might have sug¬ 
gested itself as regards the purity of the meek mother 
of God, who had faith enough to place her will in sub* 
mission to the divine Will. St Luke, who took such 
pains to make inquiries as to the lacts on which he 
based bis history, gives equally unmistakable evidence, 
manifestly derived at drst hand from the mother her¬ 
self. St. Mark, who begins with the baptism and 
public ministry of our Lord, Incidentally supports the 
case of the Virgin Birth when be quotes the objection 
of the Jews, ‘'Is not this the carpenter, the Son of 
Mary ? ” (VI. 5 ; compare this with Sl Matt Xin. 5 $). 
To argue that St John knew nothing of the Viifin 
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Birth when he almost certainly had the other GosyeU 
before him, and when his opponent, the drch*herctic 
Ccrinthus, knew the story and impog:ned its truth, 
looks almost like shutting one's eyes to facts. If 
the story of the other Evangelists was incredible, 
coukl he on the grounds of honesty have allowed 
it to pass without making some kind of protest? 
When the Jews nuule their (ti{ homiHcm rctoit, 

" Wo oinj)h(itic) were not born of ftwnicutlon 
(vm. 41), \» it conceivable that St. John was jgnomnt 
of the Jewish scandal when he placed the words on 
rocord ? * 

But the hlHtorlcal critic nMures us that St. Paul 
knew nothing of the Virgin Birth. Now, first, the 
argument from silence Is of all arguments the moat 
unsafe, and the least iikely to carry weight except in 
the mind of one already obsessed with some precon- 
ceivwl Idea. And, secondly, St. Paul does give us 
indirect evidence, whicli may in the circumstances be 
of greater value than a direct statement. If he had 
not known and believed the story of the Virgin Birth, 
that grand passage of hia about the entrance of sin 
into the world through Adam, contrasted with the 
grace which entered through Jesus Christ would fall 
quite flat and pointless (Rom. v, 12-21). If “Christ 
came," as Tertulllan says,to consecrate a new oixler 
of birth," then the a^ment is forcelul and true; but 

• I un jnd«bMd fcr Ibis and »mc elh« thoughts in this psjagtaph 
10 Canon D. Macleane. 
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if He did not, then we cDust not only Te-$tate our 
Christian beJief, but we must re-establish it 

Once more, Bishop Wordsworth of Salisbuiy pointed 
out the si^ihcance of Galatians iv. 4: " When the 
fulness of the time came, God sent forth his Son, 
made U be 0/ a weuum " not yew^Bevra), 

which seems to exclude any human fatheriiood. So 
far, then, from St Paul being an adverse witness we 
may call him in on the side of the a cc e p ted belief, end 
claim that our case is as strong as can be reasonably 
asked, especially when the natural r^rveand delicacy , 
surrounding such a miracle are bonie in mind. 

A word may be said on the Buddha stories which 
have shaken some minds. These stories are so dif^e^ 
ent from the Gospel accounts in detail, in motive and 
purpose that they need not trouble anyone. Edwin 
Arnold’s Li^ ef Asia is a dangerous book, and the 
danger is enhanced by the beau^ of the podm. 
Those who only know that the Buddha lived five cen¬ 
turies before Christ may be shocked when they find 
so many Gospel incidents incorporated into tlie book; 
but those wbo know how common interpolation is in 
all Eastern literature will not be disturbed. 

Again, Oriental myths are full of monstrous births ^ 
of ail sorts, but as far as my own reading has extended 
1 know of no cases of true partbenogenesi& And so 
this seerion may be summed up in the words of ' 
Prof. Stanton: The chief ground on which thought- * 
ful Christian believers are ready to accept it (the 
miraculous birth) is that, beli»ing in the pecsonal. 
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mdbsoluble union between God end man in Jesus 
Christ* the miraculous Birth of Jesus seems to them 
the only fitting accompaniment of this union, and, so 
to speak, the natural expression of it In the order of 
outward facts 

Throughout this section I Jmvc employed the term 
“Vii^tn Birth” aa it is popularly u«(l; but H|jcakiug 
strictly there wai^ nothing miraciilouH about the Birth 
of Jesus Christ The miracle luy In the sinless conn'f^ 
tioH on tlw part of the Bkssed Viigin Mary through 
the overslmrlowlng power of the Holy Spirit. 

' Tht ytmih o>itl iht Chrisiitiu MmtaJi, p. 370. 



CHAPTER X 

CASTB. 

Tub position whid) mte occupies in the early staj^ca 
of Hinduism is corepantivdy itwignKkant, but from 
the time when Menu wrote hU Laws down to the 
present age, tbe place which it fills is of the greatest 
possible importance. It is the one and only bond 
that unites all Hindus toother, holdings as they do. 
so many contradictory and heterogeneous beliefs It 
is the point around which all Hinduism revolves. In 
the often quoted words of Bish^ Sargent, •• Caste is 
Hinduism, and Hinduism is caste". Going back to 
the very earliest ages when the Aryans invaded India 
caste divisions were unknown. These Aryans freely 
intermarried with the ''natives’' of India, ate with 
them, drank from the sao>e wells, joined with them in 
their sacrifices and tbe sacrifidal meals which neces¬ 
sarily accompanied the sacred rites (and doubtless the 
''sacred’* cow was one of tbe animals ofteredX and so 
did just those tbic^^ which are now anathema Looking 
through the V£das we find no trace of caste, but the 
fbllowii^ passage is considered an adumbration of the 
system. The sage is describing tbe way in which the 
world was evolved ftoni Furusha—the male and at the 
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same time the supreme Deity—by the sacrifice of 
himself. He is cut into four parts, and thus, it is sup¬ 
posed, the four castes were produced. 

'•When they divided Puvusha, how many portions did 
they make? 

What <lo they call his mouth, his arms? Wlmt do 
ihuy call his thij*hs and feet? 

The Ur Ah mail w:is his mouth, of biilh I us arms wiu«tho 
Kftjauya mtitle, 

Histhii^lui became the Vnisyn, fiom his feet tlic SOdru 
was produced.'* 

(Rr/r X. 90 , ri, ta.) 
The fiKsurdity of interpretingf so mystic a passage 
in terms of the present rigid caste rules may be seen 
by quoting the next line:— 

•'Tiie moon was gendered from his mind, and from 
his eye the sun had birth'*. 

Although tlicru were no caste <li$tinctions at first, 
the Aryans soon found it necessary to preserve their 
purity and sovereignty by abandoning all familiar 
intercourse with the natives, We find the fajr-skinne<l 
settlers were soon at war with the brown Oasyus— 
probably the Dr;lvidians who had settled there many 
centuries earlier than themselves—and the >black* 
skinned and savage aborigines.^ The following stanza 
shows how Indra destroyed the godless races:— 

^Tb« ''Dsayus" ire enemin, and the '• Ddboa" blivca. In Kpitd 
of cenruriu of oppreuien they have not died out like the abotiKines 
oTAuetraliaor the Maoris of New Zealand, but have fleuriehed and 
been most prolifre. 
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" Hiou slewesC vith thy bow tbe wealthy Da^, 
Alone, yet goic^ with thy helpers, Indra I 
Far frotQ tbe floor of heaven ui all directions, 

The andent riteless ones Bed Co destruction 

VhU. I. 33, 340 

Those, however, on whom the brxint of the fighting 
fell soon asserted themselves, and so the priestly 
BrAhmans had to allow tbe K^triyas to take rank 
after themselves. The " wealthy Dasyus ’* may be 
hated like the Jewish Sbylock, but commerce and 
agriculture canrtoC be des|Msed; artd so to them were 
assigned the third and fourth places. The savage and 
foul aborigines, the DAsus, were deemed unworthy of 
having any caste at alt. Throughout the Divine Song 
caste Is maintained, and Krishna tn bis argument 
claims to be the author of it ‘*Tbe four castes," he 
says, "emanated from me, by tbe difierent distribu¬ 
tion of ene^es and actions; know me to be the 
author of them, through the actionless and :nex- 
heustible " {Bhagavad (rM, rv. (3). 

Let us now see how the Aryari^-<-the forebears of 
the present Brfthmana—have established their suprem¬ 
acy and placed their yoke on all the inferior castes, 
and how they have d^raded and ill^reated the out- 
castes. The institution of caste was, I repeat, at first 
unknown. But tbe Aryans, alter they bad conquered 
the natives, soon threw off all intercourse with them. 
To preserve thdr purity and to maintain their suprem¬ 
acy, they felt that they were forced to abandon all 
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familiarity with the subject races. They would uot 
allow them to bathe in the same streams with them, 
drink Avater from their wells, or take food with them. 
All social amenities were destroyed with a blow, and 
friendship \eas, of course, made an impossibility. They 
determitied not to defile themselves even by touch 
with such fnul carrloix-catintf |>«ople, and iiUermarriaRc 
was, above u!l, intertlictcd as the cutest of all [Hissiblc 
crimes, lint how, it will be asked, couUI such fellers 
be riveted on the necks of any natitjn? Aiul how 
could the people ba huluccd to asijuicHCc in am I 
maintain for all these centurias an Institution whicit 
fixed a yoke upon all their necks? lly the simplest 
but most powerful expedietit that the world know.i— 
priestcraft. Once let the idea be established thui 
some one jwrson, or family or tribe Is the iiifulllblc 
representative of God upon earth and all the ast 
follows simply and almost autoinutlcnlly. I.et sccj)ticH 
and agnostics set up any theories lltey like, but the 
great fact remains tliat all the people of the world, 
speaking broadly, are naturally religious; that there is 
no power on earth so strong as religion; and that the 
fight against religion is as foolish and hopeless a task 
as an effort to beat back the Niagara Kails with u 
broom. Caste developed at an amazing rate, lately 
because it also pandered to human pride—another 
factor common to all the world. None of us minds 
showing deference to "the quality,” us our granri- 
fathers used to say, so long as he cun com|>cl his 
inferiors to show deference to himself. By tiio time 
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that Manu issued his Laws the caste system was fully 
established and bound as a willing burden on the backs 
of ail the Indian people. It could, of coujse* only be 
maintained by religious sanctions, and its breach was 
to be punished with the direst penalties in this world 
and the next. To kick a Brihman is a crime so 
dreadful that no (Of^re, nor even death> could expiate 
it The wicked one must pass through many painful 
births as a pig, or a worm on a dunghill, or even^to 
descend to stlU lower depths—as a Ch&ndAla, or Fariah. 
We are told that" Those who lead bad lives Q.e. break 
caste rules) are bom as dogs, or even as Chftn- 
dAlas " {CMdndegyti UpMt.'y There are now living In 
India upwards of fifty millions of wretched outcastes, 
whose ancestors have been trampled in the mire for 
centuries, and are not only held to be lower than the 
pigs that do the scavenging of the roeds, but who have 
themselves accepted such d^radation as part of the 
universal order. Their touch causes pollution, so that 
the Hr&hman who has been bustled into a third-class 
railway carnage, or his son who has had to sit in 
school on the same bench with bwer caste boys must 
bathe and dress in dean clothes before daring to taste 
food. 

There are many people who admit that they know 
very little of the philosophy of India and have never 
heard of the Upanisbads, who yet fancy that th^ 
know all about caste As a matter of fact there are 
few thir^ on which people have more erroneous 
notions than on this subject. There are several pit* 
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falls into one of which they are almost sure to stumble. 
They will tell you that caste is dying out; and so 
show that they are either adopting a superficial view, 
or are confusing in their minds two very diflercnt 
things—caste among Hindus and caste among Chris¬ 
tians, Or, they will assume that every Christian has 
totally aiKl once for uU given up caste, which, alas) is 
very far from being the case. Or, they will argue 
tlmt if caste be left alone it will die out of its own 
accord both among HI ndu s and C hrist ia ns. 0 r, 1 asti y, 
they will maintain that caste is tlic same as social 
rank in England and America. 

In the case of Brfthmans and other uon-Cliristlan 
Hiridus it is true that caste in its grosser features is 
dying out and many high-caste Hindus educated in 
our western culture deplore the evils of caste, however 
woefully their deetls lag behind their words. The 
railways do to a certain extent tend to kill caste, but 
the spirit of caste is just as strong as ever. The 
present unrest in India is baaed on caste, because the 
Brahman sees that he is losing the position of divine 
superiority which he has held for thousands of years 
The Indian Government, working on its boasted lines 
of religious neutrality, cleverly hiding the light of 
Christianity under a bushel, and priding itself on its 
justice, is bound to appoint a certain small number of 
Muhammadans and Christians to civil posts where 
"twice-born" Brahmans have to serve under them. 
Such action, so contrary to all their hereditary instincts 
and so degrading to all their ingrained assumptions 
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of divine right, they resent most bitterly In the 
depths of their hearts. If we could compel the Pope 
of Rome to serve as a " Captain” under ** General” 
Booth in the Salvation Army, we should soon And 
what a hornet's nest we had stirred up amoi^ the 
Roman Catholics. There is probably no problem on 
earth so difficult to solve as the race-problem; and 
caste is a particularly thorny branch of that thorny 
subject. It is idle to imagine that gentleness and 
politeness, however estimable such qualities ace, can 
in themselves eradicate evils which reach down to the 
very depths of the human heart Rose-water hu its 
use, but we cannot conquer big battalions by spraying 
them with attar of rcees. Let us think for a moment 
how caste and priestcraft have affected the history of 
India. The Bribmans have completely isolated them¬ 
selves from all the rest of the world ty building round 
their country and themselves an exclusive wall greater 
and higher than any Wall of China, or even any 
Himilayan range. They defeated Gautama and drove 
out the Buddhists, while assimilating much of that 
greet reformer’s teaching. Again, when assailed by 
the Muhammadans with the swoed In oat hand and 
the Quran In the other, th^ met them unarmed, save 
for their priestly panoply, and virtually reduced their 
conquerors to impotence. The Syrian Christians, and 
later, the Roman Catholics and Lutherans, found caste 
too strong for them, and yielded to IL Our own 
branch of the Catholic Church has made but a half¬ 
hearted resistance to caste and has weakened itself by 
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permitting an intermingling of two opposite forces, the 
one tending to disintegration, and the other to union 
in the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
When we consider the Hindus as a nation we see what 
a hard task the Indian Government has before it, 
especially as it is so nervous about its own Chris¬ 
tianity when dealing with tho race-problum. And 
when wc look at the Cluistiun converts of our church 
we see all round the weakness that has I'usultcd from 
falling to adopt a strong and decisive policy from the 
outset. A want of faith always leads to weakness 
and timidity, and these again result in a false policy 
pointiixg the road to ruin. 

Passing on now to discuss this question of caste 
among Christians it must be owned tliat striking as 
has been the success of Christian missions^alasl that 
our cKurcli should take the lowest place—it must be 
admitted that this great success has been nullified and 
vitiated to a great extent by the admission of caste 
Into Christianity.' Bishop Myine rightly says that 
‘'Caste is the deadliest enemy with which the Gospel 
must grapple in India". When so many people, like 
ostriches with their heads in the sand, are vainly conv 
forting themselves with the idea that caste will die out 
of its own accord, if left alone, it is well to emphasize 
such a remark. Weeds do not die out of their own 
accord, but leave seeds by the hundred and thousand 
behind them. Drunkards with weal<ened will and 

‘ Ttiose who wish for fuiiher ikirorrnuion arv rsferred io tbc chapter 
0,1 thit heaU in my South IndioH UiiHont (S.P.O.}. 
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cravii^ thirs( do oot reform themselves of their own 
accord. It is cas^ that is the greatest stumb! >ng-block 
to the reception of baptism by the Bribmans and 
others who call themselves high caste. They them¬ 
selves admit that they would become Christians were 
it not for caste. What this rupture of the caste bond 
means it is difficult for a Christian in Ki^land to 
conceive. No words of mine can be so forcible 
as those of Bishop My be, which I venture to 
quote 

One can imagine orteself cut off at a stroke from 
every one who baa ever been dear to bim, divorced 
from husband or wife, a stranger to the children of his 
bosom, homeless, impoverished, despised, leaving none 
to recognise or eat with txim. But these, after all, are 
externals, and might leave the soul unashamed. What 
no European can picture is that this should come on 
him from without from the breach of a cereroonial pro¬ 
hibition, and that he should be conscious from within 
that it formed but the outward embodiment of an 
inward, ineradicable deElemant which had cankered 
him body and soul; that he had not only forfeited hli 
all as far as this world is concerned, but tliat he, In 
bis innermost bdng, was a horror of loathsome pollu¬ 
tion to God, to man, to himself ; that there had come 
on him, in one fell swoop, every temporal and eternal 
anathema by which a human being can be blasted; 
that there was left out of the shipwreck of his all no 
plank, no broken pece of the ship, by which to escape 
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to land; nay that there remained no friendly land to 
which escape might be made.”' 

Every word of this description is true, though 1 
regret that I cannot follow the Bishop when lie treats 
caste as a social system based, in his favourite method, 
on the doctrine of Pantheism. Caste has been so long 
tolerated becuuae the .social aspect has been emphasixed 
to tile cxclu.sioii of the religious (though not iji the 
passage just fjuotwl) time muiiy people, including even 
missionaries, are apt to look upon it as a mere social cvjJ.“ 

People who arc oppressed and degraded, who arc 
bound down by the thraldom of priestcraft and denied 
the most elementnl rights of freemen, taka refuge in 
the substitution of groups for individuals, for collective 
thought rnther than individual opinion, All child- 
races talk in proverbs—the hereditary wj.'idom of the 
nation—and the custom of the caste becomes the law 
of life. If one sheep instead of ciosaing ihe bridge 
leaps over the parapet, every sheep in the flocl< does the 
same. It is not Pantheism, but awe in the presence 
of gods embodied in BrAhmanic form, and pride, which 
prompts tJic Brahman to gather up his gorments lest 
they should be dehied by the touch or presence of a 
carrion-eating inferior, and it is this that is the basis of 
caste. And to maintain the rigidity of such barriers 

at a Seeial Syi/m, by Bifihop Mylne, p. 13 . 

* E»en whefl looked et sa a coeial evil, it ban been desercbeO ae 
“Tbemoel dieutrmand blighting of human InMiiutfeni" lAHcitat 
Law, by Sir H. S. Maine), 
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all the penalties of earth, awl all tfic tortures 

of hell, have been called into play and become part of 
the hereditaiy joint convicti<a of the caste community. 
Missionaries, cspedaUy in South India, see many iUus* 
trations of the power of caste. Many a wife and 
mother has thrown herself down the garden well be¬ 
cause husband or son has brought irretrievable db^ce 
upon her, not so much by his belief in the Christian 
religion, as by breaking caste through the ceremony 
of the pouted water. *'What have 1 done to you" 
sobbed a widow, aiul mother of an only son, as she lay 
prone at my feet, begging me not to baptise him, 
“ that you should bring this disgrace on me and my 
family?” The youth was of the thief caste, and 
though it is no disgrace to live by stealing, it is the 
greatest disgrace conceivable to break away from 
caste by baptism. The disgiace here is not merely 
social, but, as the Bishop says, one that cankers both 
body and soul with an ineradicable defilement 

But the majority of the present converts to Chris¬ 
tianity do not belong to the Brlhman or other high 
castes, They are taken from the lower strau and rise 
rather than fall by becoming Christians. They hsve 
for the most part come over in masses, because their 
other caste people have done so, and hence they are 
• QDwiUing when giving up their hWs to abandon their 
portion of supposed superiority to others lower than 
themselves. There U not a Pariah in the land, though 
f called an "out-caste,” that does not imagine that he 
is superior to some one else lover down in the caste 
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scale, and he will fight to the last drop of blood in his 
veins to retain that position. 

But the commonest excuse of all is that caste 
corresponds with social rank in Europe and America. 
Even missionaries who have not been brought into 
close conflict with this deadly evil, or who have not 
lived in South ftidia, the strongest citadel of caste, 
sometimes a<loi>t this fftllacy, and it i.s to this fallacy 
that much of the weakness of Christitmity in India is 
due in the case of our own CJmi'ch, and still more 
among the Lutherans, and among the Roman Catholics. 
This was the fatal mlsNkc which was made by, and 
which we have inherited from, the Lutheran mission^ 
arlea of Germany three centuries when the distinc¬ 
tion between nobles and commoners was far more 
strongly marked than in the present democratic age. 
Caste is essentially a difTerent thing from social rank, 
for the former is a birth-distinction, and has nothing 
to do with money, rank, education, or anything clae 
in the worki except birth. A man can no more 
change his caste than a sheep can change itscU into a 
cpw, or a man can change his sex. If a Pariah passed 
first in the Indian Civil Service examination, and be¬ 
came Chief Justice of the High Court, his touch would 
atlll deflle the most ignorant and poverty-stricken 
Brdhmon in the land. The latter would die a hundred 
deaths by torture rather than marry his daughter. To 
prove my case it will suffice to call in aji witncfts the 
Rev, Nehemiah Goreh, a BrShman of the Brfthmans, 
who as a scholar, a convert, and a controversialist knew 
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Hinduism as few people have known it through and 
through. 

‘‘A friend once read Ooreh the speech of some 
English celebrity, in which it was stated that the 
missionaries made a great mistake in making their 
converts give up caste. The English themselves had 
caste, it was said, for the squire would not eat with 
his coachman. 

Goreh, disgusted with such ^fnorencc, said: ' That 
man is talking nonsense. He does not know what 
he is saying; caste in India is Chia Wc BrAhmans 
think we are gods, and therefore, none but our fellow 
Brlhmans who are gods too must come and touch 
us. We do not mind how ignorant or how poor 
a man is: if he be Brlhman we can dine with him, 
But this is not Ec^lish castft If the squire's coach* 
man became a moneyed man and pushed his way in 
the world, the squire %rould not object Co dining at 
the same table" 

Once, when there was a controversy about the 
recognition or not of caste in South India, he took up 
the native side very warmly, and said, " Christianity 
with caste would be no Christiania at alt V 

It must be acknowledged that there is a race-problem 
in other parts of the world beside India. There it is 
more of a social than a religious question. But 

iTIie pfeieni writeoacB d kga we d in thi CAkkA 

Jinifm «vili et eutt is a pafwr eaUtM CmtU wffA CArfi* 
sad viotbe nksiofUfr wmed it» edecoftc io ibe Cbureh 

Um fTQond Utat h Defy eorpspmtk wilb neiaJ nnk in EngUod, 
S«a tbe Li/4 9 f faiktr Owafc, jl 7. 
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wherever the <juestion of colour eomes in there is 
always a great difficulty. Put a white man and a 
coloured man together in the same room, and the 
difficulty will at once be ftU^ though the white man 
may be a spiritually>minded man most anxious to 
span Che gulf between himself and the other man 
whom he fully rccc^niscs a« liis brother. The race- 
problem if tme of the ganitcst, if not tlw gitutest pro¬ 
blem!, with which the Climxh now luw to deal, The 
solncion can only be found In the great doctrinu of 
the l^athcrhood of God and the brotlicrhnod of man 
as revualud in the Ineaniation. In caste wo have not 
only the race«pit)blcm but also superimposed on It a 
religious problem of the most difficult kind. 

The modern Br&hman, who scorns Christianity aa a 
religion of Pariahs, will talk glibly enough of the 
Fathei'hood of God and the brotherhood of man, but 
his words are mere sounding bmss and a clanging 
cymbal, because unaccompanied by the love that 
seeketh not its own. In the heart of his heart it Is 
,far better to abandon life than to abandon caste. 
The Divine Song is stilt to the educated Hindu what 
the Psalms arc to the Christian. 

Better to do the duty of one's caste, 

Thougt) bad and ill-performed, and franglit with evil, 
Than undertake the business of another, 

However good it be. For better far 
Abandon life at once than not fulfil 
One’s own appointed work ; another's duty 
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Brings d&nfer to the man who meddles with it 

Perfection is alone attained by him 

Who swerves not from the business of his caste” 

(Bkofovad Ottd, lit 35 ; xvia. 47, 4$.) 

As r^ards Indian Christians, so long as they de¬ 
cline to abandon caste entirely they are reaching out 
one hand to Christianity and the other to Hinduisrs, 
and so at best are only half Christiana St Paul 
wrote to the Judaiaing Christians, *'Ye arc sc%‘ered 
from Christ, ye who would be justified by the law ; ye 
are fallen away from grace" (Gal, V. 4> These are 
strong words, but not one whit too strong to be 
applied to the cut^keepingChristUns of South India. 
The Church there is like a branch half'Severed from 
the parent tree. How can the up of dfvine Grace 
freely fiow, and how can the fiower bloom or the fnit 
ripen into the Christ-like character, which is the full 
development of the Christ*like life? It is here that 
the Incarnation meets our needs if properly underatood ' 
and grasped. The shoot must be entirely severed from 
the wild olive tree and grafted into the good tree, 
There stands the eternal Stock, the root of Jesse, the 
true Vino, the tree of Life; tod into that tree all 
branches must be grafted, must drirUc in the divine sap, 
be beautified with divine blossoms and laden with 
divine fruit 

To the mind of all Indians-^alas I that it should 
have to be sakJ of Christians as well as Hindus—there 
is no bond stronger than caste. Not only » " blood 
thicker than water," but “ the blood is the life". All 
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of on« caste are brothers and sisters who must live and 
die for one another. The honour of one warms the 
heart of all i the disgrace of one burns like a fiery brand 
into the heart of all. Respect must be paid to the 
higher, but the bitterest antagonism must be offered to 
all below who aspire to equality with them or Infringe 
diclr rights and privj leges. Caste la not the poor weak 
thing which we cal) “social rank" ; It Is n thousand¬ 
fold stronger, for to break caste Is a disgrace deeper 
than any shame In this world, a curse which to the 
Hindu even death and the tortures of hell and number¬ 
less re«blrths can scarcely purge. Is there not some¬ 
thing grand as well as terrible in all thls^ Cannot 
these communities be led to realize their common union 
in the Incarnate One ? " He Is the head of the body, 
the church'' (Col. !. 18), and “ as many of you as were 
baptized into Christ did put on Christ. There can be 
neither Jew nor Greek, there can be neither bond nor 
free, there can be no male and female," there can be no 
Br^iman and Pariah, “ for ye all are one man in Christ 
Jesus " (Gal. in. 37, 28). All are very members in the 
body of the Son who have been regenerated In Holy 
Baptism.. If we could only induce the Christians of 
India—clergy as well as lalty^to realize fully the true 
brotherhood of man by the union In the one God-man, 
then caste would become an impossibility; and, instead 
of a poor stunted tree with barren branches, there 
would flourish a "tree of life bearing twelve crops of 
^ fruit, yielding its fruit every month" (Rev, xxir, 3, 
margin). 







CHAPTER XI. 

ViaHNU, 8tVA AKD TBBIR INCARNATIONS. 

As soon as a ralasionaiy bogins hU work in India as 
a worker and not a mere student, he finds that he is 
confronted not so much with the philosopliy of the 
V6d&ntB as the worship of two distinct (fods, Vishnu 
and Siva, teacher with their female counterparts. He 
also finds that he has two distinct principles to deal 
with, correspondif^ to the twojods, the Way of Faith 
{SMakti>^nAria),va the Way of Works {Karma^tndrga). 
Speaking of the Hindus of the higher castes these two 
gods and their systems practically overshadow every¬ 
thing else. Glancing back at the Vddic period we 
saw the sources from which the gods sprung. Broadly 
speaking, BrahraA was the Creator, Vishnu, the sun- 
god, was the Preserver, and Rodra, the storm-god, 
beame ultimately Siva the Destroyer. At one time 
all three gods took equal rank and dignity .w 

“ In those three Persons the one God was shown— 
Each first in place, each last—not one alone ; 

Of Siva, Vishnu, firahmS, each may be 
First, second, third among the blessed three 

vo. 44 (Orifilh), 

<iW) 
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Brahm8 came to be looked upon under two aspects— 
as PrajapathJ, ''Che Lord of creatures, who offered 
himself as a sacrihce for the gods *';' and also as the 
first manifestation of the supreme Brahma of the 
Vfidauta. Between the VOdic and the latter period, 
there was a tendency towards monotheism, while in 
the earlici* Ui>anlsUad9 the phenomenal world con- 
tinuerl to pos^tess real existence. was an in- 

vencion of n cumpanitively recent period. It was 
unknown dll after the dme of Buddha in Che sixth 
ccnttiry RC. Theii we come to the full-blown system 
of the Vvdfinta, in which wo have bare Existence^ 
and for the rest nothing but Illusion. Now the idea 
of the Triad, In which the three letters AUM in the 
sacred syllable are supposed myatically to symbolize 
the Tri-m6rtti, for all practical purposes passed 
out of notice. It is said that there Is only one temple 
in all India, ticar Ajmir, where Brahmft is worebipped 
as God. Then Vidmn and Siva become rivals. 

Taking Siva ffrst, we often find him described as 
the '‘great god ” (fHaA 4 tifva), and hi# wife KSll, or 
Durgfl, the "great goddess" (/Mnkt dH/f). Their 
symbols, the /in^ and the typify the male and 
female principles, and in their honour innumerable 
temples are found all over India. So that from the 
point of view of creation tliesc two are of far greater 
importance than Brahmft and his wife Sarasvati. Siva * 
is called ‘'the Blessed One," and is often identTfii^ \ 

* TAady\i'hfAh>HVi9. Thto ufirifice it tomeiimet attribuKd » 
Viihnu. 
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with tsv&ra, the Lord He ts, however, chfefly the 
dissolver of the universe, the stem and terrible des¬ 
troyer (Bhairava), but even in this capacity he is not 
equal in nal^nancy to the cruel goddess KiU who is 
always thirsting for. and r^oicing in. human blood 
In another aspect he is known as a rollicking libertine 
and shameless debauchee—so different from his other 
aspects—dancing with his wife and surrounded by a 
troop of buffoons. It is under this aspect that he and 
his wife are vwshipped by the Tftntrika.'i, as will be 
shown below. The marks by which Sajvitcs arc re¬ 
cognized—often erroneously called eastc marks_are 

. three lines drawn in ashes across the fomhead. 

' breast and arms. Another common mark Is a black 
spot just above the nose which is supposed to be the 
' god's third, or spiritual, eye. His son. variously known 
as Ganapati, Gan^, and Pillaiyar (the d)ild). is to be 
seen with his grote»)ue elephant head in almost every 
village, and under innumerable wayside trees ; and the 
son seems to be far more popular than the father. 
Though the symbols of Siva are to be found every¬ 
where, the number of people who choose Siva himself 
as their particular divinity is comparatively small. 
He is so stern, ascetic, ar)d cruel a god that he cannot 
compete with his great rival Vishnu. 

Two observations must r»w be made which will 
detain us only for a moment The fimt is that modem 
Hinduism among the higher castes, though, of course, 
associated with the philosophy of the Upanishads, and 
looking upon knowledge as the means of 
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liberation, adds thereto two other methods. The stem 
Saivism adopts, as we have seen, the “ Way of Works," 
that is penance, austerities, self-mutilation and so forth; 
while the gentler sect of Vaishnavlsm insists on 
bkakti, the “ Way of Faith," as the means of personal 
attachment to God. The second point is that Saivism 
knows nothing of “ incarnations," such as are attri¬ 
buted to Vishnu, though certain manifestations of 
Siva are sometimes called incarnations. Virabhadra, 
e.g., was formed from Siva’s mouth for the purpose of 
takii^ vengeance on a sage who had omitted to 
invite Siva and Durg4 to a sacriAce with the other 
gods. He it a monstrous, savage creature with a 
thousand heads, eyes, and feet. Other manifestations 
of a similar kind, and all of a terrible form, are also 
known. Durgft, too, takes all sorts of shapes to 
slaughter demons, but these are In no sense incarna¬ 
tions. What arc known as the incarnations of Vishnu 
•are, from the point of view of this essay, of far greater 
interest than anything that can be found in the corres¬ 
ponding devotion to Siva. 

Vishnu (perhaps from to pervade) diffuses light 
and life, and infuses his essence into various creatures, 
such as rivers, trees, animals, and human beings, and 
he is chiefly known by these "incarnations". His 
sect are recognized by the mark of his foot on the 
forehead, A vrhile line rises from the bridge of the 
nose, and two other red or yellow lines are painted, 
one on each side, forming together a trident-shaped 
* symbol. Men naturally turn from the austerity of 
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Buddha and the cruelty of Siva to the intensely human 
life of Vishnu’s chief hicamation. Krishna, in spite 
of—perhaps it wouJd be more correct to say, in con¬ 
sequence of—his intense wickedness, touches men's 
hearts. The BrShmans were cunning enough, in their 
contest with Buddha, to see the importance of creating 
a popular and personal god who would appeal to men 
with their human affections and human passions. 

It has already been noted that the word "mcama- 
tion” as applied to Vishnu is very different from the 
Christian u.w of the word as applied to our Blessed 
, Saviour. The word ervat/lm simply means " descent," 
and the descents of Vishnu were only cemporaty. In 
one case only-that of Krishni-the incarnation is 
said to be a full human one, and in the others it is 
either a part of the essence that is supposed to be 
infused into men, like Rfime, or else a still sroiller 
part into an animat At the best such an incarnation 
savours more of Docetism than of a true incarnation. 
The Church’s doctrine of the Incarnation of Jesus 
Christ is chat the Person of the Son of God existed 
from all eternriy, that at His birth no new Person came 
into being and He who was the eternal Son “ took 
man’s nature in the womb of the Blessed Virgin, of 
her substance, so that two whole and perfect natures, 
tiiat IS to say the Godhead and the manhood, were 
joined together in one Perwn, never to be divided 
whereof is one Christ, very God and veiy man*' 
{ArticU 11> Hence, by what is caUed the “ hypostatic 
union,” two natures were insep^ly and for ever ' 
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united in one single hypostasis, or personal Self. 
There is nothing to correspond with this in the descent 
of Vishnu or Krishna, still less in any other so^alled 
incarnation in Hinduism. For convenience' sake we 
may still continue to speak of Hindu incarnations, 
but wc cannot admit that Krishna, according to 
Hinduism, iii incarnate as Jesu»i Christ ia According 
CO the V(2clAiUictoachii\gthe supreme Self, the Brahma, 
by aHHoci&tioi) with Illusion manifests Itself in all living 
things "from BrahmA to a tuft of grus-n”. Thus all 
the gods, Krishna, men, animals and plants are in¬ 
carnations, The only difference betweet) a god 
incarnate, like Krishna, and an ordinary man Is that 
the former possesses the true knowledge (^ 4 Ma), by 
which he understands that "There is but One, no 
second" fy/a and that all mundane - 

existences are an illusion; whereas the latter can only 
test all these tilings by the evidence of his senses, 
which are tliemselves illusory. 

There are ten descents of Vishnu which may now 
be described. One of the characteristics of Hinduism 
is that it has always been ready to absorb into its own 
system existing or opposing cults, so as to get rid of 
the opposition. This is certainly the case with the 
incarnation of Buddha, In other cases this is veiy 
likely to have been the case. Tliey found tribes 
worshipping fish, boars, Hons and so on, so they 
svrallowed up their cults into their ov^n religion. There 
were also legends which had bden handed down 
Ibr centuries, and it was found useful to incorporate 
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them. The 6nt three irwamations carry us back Co. 
the Flood.^ 

1. The Fish {Matsyeiy Here we have the story of 
Noah told in Indian language. Manu, not the law¬ 
giver of Chat name, but the progenitor of the human 
race, had gained the favour of Brahma by hia austerities 
while all the rest of the world was sunk ui sin. He 
was warned of the coming deluge, was ordered to 
build an ark, and to take the seven Rlshls (holy sages), 
with various other creatures, on board. Vishnu as¬ 
suming the form of a fish, when the flood rose, towed 
the ship by means of a cable attached to a horn on his 
head, and safety secured it to a lofty hill. 

2 . The Tortoise {Kirw^ The gods desired to 
chum the sea of milk to gain many precious things 
lost in the Flood. So Vishnu, as a tortoise, lay on hii 
back at the bottom of the ocean, and became the pivot 
on which revolved the mighty mountain which the 
gods used as a pestle, the king of the snakes being 
coiled round it to serve as a rope. When the gods 
pulled alteriutely at each end of their rope, the. 
sea became churned, and nectar, producir^ immortality 
(afwiia) and many other valuable things were yielded 
up. 

y The Boar ( VanUa). A demon had carried oft 
the earth to the bottom of the sea, whereupon Vishnu 
took the form of a boar, waged war with the demos 
for a thousand yean, slew him and then heaved up the 
earth on bis tuska 

I 
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4. The Man-liou {NarasinMa), Another demon 
had gained as a boon from Brahmd immunity from 
death. He first got dominion over the three worlds, 
heaven, earth, and the infernal regions (fAtAla), then 
he appropriated the sacrifices of the gods, and lastly 
tried to kill his own son for worshipping Vislinu. On 
this the latter nssnmed the form of a man‘lion, and 
tore him in pieces. 

5. Tlw Dwarf( yAmnna). King Bali«Mind bali means 
sacrifice—had performed a sacrifice of such marvellous 
power that he had got the aoveieignty over the three 
worlds, and so superseded even the great god Indra. 
Vishnu tlicit weitt to the king as a dwarf, and begged 
him to grant him as much land as he could stride over 
in three steps. On gaining his request he strode over 
heaven and earth, and left Bali only the lower reglona 
Vishnu wa^ origlitally the sun-god, and this may have 
given rise to the idea of his striding over the earth. 

6. Rfkms with the axe {Parasu»RAiH&). Now we 
come into the region of history and hero-worship. 
The Br«ihmand had great dlfiiculty in maintaining their 
supremacy over the other castes, especially the Kshat- 
riyas, or warriors. Supremacy can only be main¬ 
tained by one of two means, the power of the sword, 
and the power of priestcraft. Nowadays we say that 
'*the pen is mightier than the sword,” but amongst 
iJHterate people there is no power more potent than 
priestcraft The Kshatrlyas, as the conquerors of the 
country, arrc^antly claimed the first rank as superiors 
of the Br4hman priests, and so Vishnu took the form 

*3 
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of Rama with the axe, and repeatedly slaughtered 
the audacious Ksbatriyas. It may be remarked in 
passing that all the tremble ia India now rises from the 
same idea. However tolerant of caste the British 
Government may be, the BrAbtnans, a small but 
educated class, know that they cannot take the first 
rank so loni; as the English remain in the country. 

7. R4ma. He U generally called Rima-chandra* 
the moon-ince» or gentle Rlma. Vishnu infused half 
his essence into him. He is India's type of a brave 
soldier, while Sftt, his wife, is her type of chaste 
womanhood. The RlmAyana is the epic poem which 
describes the adventures of Rima when he led an ex¬ 
pedition to Ceylon to recover his wife Sitl, who bad 
been carried off by the tyrant Rivana. R&ma is one 
of the finest characters in India, and so the modem 
reformers adopted bis name in the formation of tbeif 
sects. 

$. Krishna, " the dark god Vishnu assumed this 
incarnation to destroy the tyrant Kinsa. As this is 
the only complete incarnation of Vishnu, and as 
Krishna is the most popular god ia India, his history 
will be given more fully below. 

9. Buddha. According to the Hindus Vishnu* 
adopted this incarnation so as to delude demons and 
wicked men into bringir^ the«V^das and caste rules 
into contempt, and so lead to their own destruction. 
Instead of this inadequate reason,' perhaps we may be 
excused if we give a reason of our own, Sftkya Muni 
had chaJler^d the emp^ ritual of the Br^mans ; he 
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bad condemned the cruelty of innumerable sacrifices, 
and had denounced the evils of caste, They resorted 
to the sword and persecution to crush this sceptical 
heretic They had to meet his arguments by reason¬ 
ing of their own, through which the whole character of 
Hinduism became revolutioniaecl. Next, they evolved 
the idea of the human, plcusure-loving, and licentious 
^ Krishixa to combat the austerities and personal in¬ 
fluence of the enlightened reformer, who by his 
torneatness and sincerity had attractcrl to himself 
thousands of enthusiastic followers. And then, as a 
last measure, they conciliated his adherents and ab¬ 
sorbed his system by making Buddha one of the in- 
carnations of their own god The cleverness which 
the Brahmans displayed in overcoming, the greatest 
and most powerful antj^onjn that Hinduism ha.s ever 
had to confront is amazing. The Muhammadans came 
later with the sword in one hand and the Quran In the 
other. And now there is a stronger opponent than 
^thcr of these to be ftwed; and the Brfthmana would 
Be only too thankful to effect a compromise, or place 
Christ on a pedestal with Buddha and Krishna. 

10. Kalki. This incarnation has still to appear at 
•the end of the fourth, or iron age when 

the world has become so utterly wicked that it will 
bave to be destioyed to make way for the age of truth 

Now let us return to Krishna- One of thecommon- 
est things that an Indian missionary hears is that 
Krishna is the same as Christ”. So we must ex- 
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amine the Ufe and history of this popular god more 
fully. He appears in two entirely different aspects— 
the first a more or less noble one, the second an utterly 
bad one- It will not be ixccessary to write at length 
about the former, because so much has already been 
said of his teaching in the Divine Song. We see him 
there as an Incarnation who has come to the earth at a 
time of great peril and wickedness to set the world 
right. It is true that he advocates the slaughter of 
Arjuna’s relatives, but he speaks as a philosopher 
expounding the nature of Brahma, and showing the 
identity of man's soul with that of the Supreme Still 
we cannot shut our eyes to the other picture of his 
character. In this book an endeavour has been made 
to expound the tenets of Hinduism as fiurly as possible, 
and without anythii^ of the nature of abuse; but If we 
ignore the other side of Hinduism and its obscene 
literature we expose ouraelvts to a great danger, 
Fifty years ^o missionaries were frequently blamed 
for their gross attacks on Hinduism; but now there is 
a risk of runnir^ Into the opposite extreme, We are 
^ so careful not to hurt anyone's susceptibilities, and so 
ready to lay hold of all that is good in other religious 
systems, that the Hindus are b^'nning to exclaim, 
“ The two religions are the same ; there U nothing to 
be found in Christ which has not got its counterpart in 
Krishna 

For the evidence concerning the lUe of Krishna we 
must look to the Vishnu and Bhagavata Purdnaa At 
the time when the antagonism between the sects of 
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Vishnu and Siva became acute, the Farinas were 
written to exalt one deity over the other; and these 
two Furi^nas deal chiefly with the legends of Krishna. 
Kansa had taken the throne of MathurA from Vasu- 
d€va, the lawful king, and as he had been warned that 
a ton of VesudOvaand his wife Dfivakl would kill him, 
he bad tltcin fettered and immured in a fortress, 
•When, however, tlic child was born, the fetters fell off, 
and VasudevA fled across the Jiirnna with his soi\ 
and placed him in the house of n cowherd, Nanda, 
whose wl fe liad just g i ven birth to a dan ghter, Wheth er 
thi.s story of the changeling is due to a rucniniseencc of 
Herod aitd the holy innocents, or whether it was in¬ 
vented by the Brflhmana to got over the difficulty of 
Krishna not being a BrAhman by caste, one can say 
nothing definiCc. As a plain historical fact Krishna 
was an Indian prince of the warrior caste who fought 
on the side of tlie Panda vh Against the Kauravs, as 
described In the MahAbhArata. According to the 
FurAnas he was noted In his ehildhoorl for disobedience 
to his mother, for lying and stealing, and every other 
form of childish wickedness. As a boy he stole the 
butter of the gopis or milkmaids, and lied about it. 
When he had grown up he took RftdhA the wife oi 
Ayanagosha, and when the husband was on the point 
of catching them in their adultery, he suddenly chained 
himself into the figure of ICAli so that RAdhS might 
appear to be engaged in an act of worship. If there is 
one thing more than another that offends all Hindus 
in these days it is cow-killing. Yet we read oi 
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Kri^a killing a buti that had attacked him. He 
took the clothes of the gsfiu while bathing, and com¬ 
pelled them to come to him in their nude state to beg 
him to give them back. This incident forms one of 
the commonest ^tures that may be seen In tlie 
bouses of his modern Ibllovirers. Cheap coloured 
prints of it are imported from Europe by thousands to 
adorn the walls of their houses. Besides eight queens, 
he is said to have had id,100 wives, and 180,000 
sons; but Hindus always delight to deal in figures of 
astronomical vastness. Many ^his sorts he slew in mad 
passion. Finally he was accidentally shot by a Bhil 
hunter, and so abandoned the tluee gw«dr, or qualities. 

His danciz^ and adultery with the is called, 
or sport, by the Hindus and hts conduct Is 
justified on Che plea that " The m^hty are not to be 
blamed". But as Bishop Caldwell remarked, "The 
stones related of Krishna's life do more than any¬ 
thing else to destroy the morals and corrupt the im¬ 
agination of the Hindu youth*. In the Mahebblrata 
Krishna justified lying In the fdlowing circumstances: 

'* On an occasion of marriage, or of enjoying a woman, 
or when life is m dai^er, or when one’s entire property 
is about to be taken away, or for the sake of a Brahman, 
falsehood may be uttered. These five kinds of fals^ 
hoods have been declared sinless." In the Shagavad 
Ottd Krishna says ^ 

'' Whensoever, 0 descendant of BhSrata, piety lan¬ 
guishes, and impiety is in the ascendant, I create 
myself. I am bora age after age, for the protection 
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of the good, for the destruction of evildoers and the 
establishment of piety " (iv. ?, 8). 

It was then certainly the duty of this Krishna to 
destroy the vile Krishna of the Pui'Anaa. Hosvever 
much the Hindus may try to allegorise away the 
l^nda of Krishiia*s life, there is no doubt that the 
great mass of his followers gloat over these obscene 
stories and suffer thecunsetjuciu (lemoi’aUsation. To 
mention the ai)*holy Je:4iis in the same breath as this 
monster of wickedness would be a profuulty. 

Thore is a sect of the followers of Krishna, founded 
by Valla bha in the sixteenth century, who call them' 
selves his Incamations, aiid who claim to act as he did. 
It is declared that the best way to propitiste Krishna 
is for the disciples to minister to the carnal desires of 
tliese sO'Styled Mah^rAjas. 

While on this painful subject I must refer to the 
Tantras. The manifestations of Siva aie, I repeat, 
unimportant; but those of his wife, KAH, or DurgA, 
call for notice. Kacli god has hIs foAti, that is his 
female energy, or active power, in all the operations of 
creation, preservation and destruction. As Siva was 
supposed to embrace within himself all the attributes 
of the gods, so also his wife was held to represent aU • 
their female manifestations, and to absorb into herself 
all their functions So also, just as the PurAnas were 
written to glorify Vishnu and his “descents," so the 
Tantras were composed to describe the manifestations of 
Siva and his saMti. The system is called TAntrlsm, or 
SAktism, on this account, and is so licentious that it must 
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be di&ffli»sed^» briefly as possible TheAxM* is the left 
side of Siva, and so the Slktis are known as “ left>hand 
worshippers”. Tbegoddess Durgi has two distinct 
functions, the cultivation of the intercourse between 
the sexes, and the attainment of tnagical powers ; and 
so it may be readily imagined that the results of 
S&ktism are d^rading in the extreme. Sir William 
Hunter describes the system as * an organized hvefol^ 
ritual of incantation, lus^ gluttony, drunkenness and 
blood One strange thing about these dcbauchvrius 
is that even the nilee of caste—tlw strojigest bonds 
that Hinduism knows—are relaxed. So long as the 
carnal love mcetic^ last, there is indiscriminate asso¬ 
ciation in unbridled lust of men and women irrespec¬ 
tive of caste restrictions or marriage relations—and aJJ 
this under the sanction of religion I 1 must apologise 
to my readers for speaking of such things, but the dark 
side of Hinduism cannot be passed over entirely. 

There is a popular belief among the Hindus that 
when the present ” iron age *' is over, the " true age ” 
will commence, and then will appear the tenth <natAr 
of Vishnu riding a white horse with a drawn sword in 
his hand. What the Vishnu Purina actually states is 
that, “ when the close of the Kali age shall be nigh, 
a portion of that divine Being who exists of his own 
spiritual nature in the character of Brehma . . . shall 
descend upon earth. . . . By his irresistible might he 
will destroy the Mhlechchhas (l.e unclean out-castes) 
and thieves, and all whose minds are devoted to ini¬ 
quity. He will then re^stabUsb righteousness upon 
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earth.^ This popular bdicfof the Hindus recalls to 
our minds the vision which St. John saw when the 
heaveii was opened 

" Behold a white horse, and he that sat tliercon, called 
Faithful and True; and in righteousness he doth 
judge and make wnr . , , His name is callwl the 
Word of God. . , , Out of his mouth proceetictli a 
sharp A won I , , , and he hatli on his pnnnent and on 
hU thigh a name wriitcn, kino 01* KIN(JS, AVU umh 
opimiwl" (Rev, xi.K, n ff.). 

This tenth of VUImu faintly adumbrates an 
Idea which has never found a permaitcnt home In 
Hinduism; but even as an adumbration It may be 
welcomed in tlic hopes that India will soon ombiaco 
In this ” true age'' tho Incarnation of the I^rd Jesus 
Christ. 




CHAPTER Xn. 

SOUB PHASES or MODERN HINDUISM, 

When I was an undergraduate at Csffibridge I had to 
study the dynamics of a particle It was necessary 
to give a great deal of thought to calculate the flight 
of projectiles with reference to their mussle velocities, 
their trajectories, the distance carried and so forth. 

After nastering these dlfltculdes I was disgusted to * 
read a footnote at the end of the text-book to the effect 
that these calculations were valueless because of vary¬ 
ing wind pressures. After studying Hinduism, and 
also spendii^ my life as a missionary dealing with the 
actual life and belief of Indians, I feel that Hinduism 
—the Hinduism of the great mass of the people whom 
one meets in the basars, the villages and even in the 
schools and Collies—is one thing in the books and 
quite another in the outer world. Nice mathematical 
calculations are at the back of the gunner's pnctice; 
but the divergence between the theory and the practice 
as regards the knowledge of Hinduism is much wider ' 
and much more complicated, nay, the two move for 
the most part on entirely different planes. It is neces¬ 
sary to insist on because one so constantly seed 
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statements to the effect that the mass of the Indian 
people are imbued with the higher Hinduism. 

One writer represents every villager as saturated 
with the teaching of the V^dftnta and singing songs 
from the two great Epics while at his work. Another 
tells us, as we have seen above, that "Hinduism in 
every stage is at the core pantheistic/' whereas it is 
extiemuly doubtful if Hitiduism is in any stage at all 
pantheistic in the ordinary of that wor<l. Others 
would luivc us believe that there are as many Hindus 
In India who study the ‘'Divine Song" as there are 
Christian}! in the world who study and love the Bible. 
Such exaggerations, which no practical missionary 
would be guilty of, do harm because they mislead 
readers who rely on sucli authors as authorities. The 
vast majority of tlie hundred millions of Hindus know 
nothing whatever either of the Upanishadi or of the 
SAa^vad Gftd'^oT, if they do know of them, they do 
not know them as systems seriously affecting their 
lives or religious observances. Their religion may be 
tinged by the V^dAnta almost unconsciously, just as 
our own conceptions about heaven, hell, the war of 
angels, etc., are tinged' by Milton. The illiterate 
peasants of Ind it k now just as much abou t the Bhagavad 
Gttd as our own English peasants know about the 
Paradin Lost 

The BrAhmans of India number about seven per 
cent of the Hindus. The degraded out'Castes, who 
know even less of the Upaiiishads than they do of the 
Divine Song, number about twenty>six per cent, and 
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of the recnairting sixty-seven per cent of non-BriUtmans 
and SQdras, by fat the g r eater proportion are incapable 
of dgnir^ their own ftames» and know nothing of the 
deep mysteries with which these pages have treated as 
formadvo or dominant forces in their religious Uve& 
I was once asked to give a lecture in the S.l’.G. College, 
Trichi nopoly, which with the neighbouring town of 
Srtrangam, one of the “sacred” f^aces of all IncUa, is 
a centre of both Vaishnavism and Saivism, as well as 
the cradle of the great reformer Rftmftnuja and the 
poet TAyumanavir. In this Collie there arc about 
two>hundred-and>6fty BrAhman and high-casta lecturers 
and students The subject which I chose was the 
AdxMufa system (One-without-a'oecond) of the VOdAirta, 
but I was dissuaded adopting It by one of the 
Hindu lecturers, because he assured me that scarcely 
any of those present would understand my subject 
And what then shall we say of the villages—and India 
is a land of innumerable villages? It will be urged 
that we must study the religion of the leaders and of 
tbe learned classes. True, but we roust remember tliat 
caste has dug a vast gulf beturcen the BrAhmana 
and SUdras, and still another gulf betvrcen the SAdras 
and the out-castes. Though it Is common to speak 
about “the people of India/' India is anything but a 
homogeneous country. Each village and each caste in 
that rill^e has its own headmen, but of leadeia in the 
wider sense India has non& Tbe BrAhmans, who are 
the educated okas, are the last people to lead or in¬ 
fluence the Pariahs. 
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The h^her and lower Hinduism are inextricably 
mixed, each modifying and being modified by the other, 
but they rest on entirely different bases. The non- 
Aryan cults, dating back to an unknown past long 
anterior to the Aryan invasion, still suiwive in all their 
vigour iix spite of Brfthmunism and VvdAntism. Hence 
there arc jinmmerablc forms of religion from the cults 
of Vishnu uitti SivA down to the grow jwlytheism ot 
the idolater, cruel niul hoixihle sacrifices, and grotewiue 
ceremonies of the aiiimist and the dcvIUpropitiutor, 
The higher and lower Hinduism are not only different 
in their outward expression, but In their very essence. 
The physician must study chemistry, and the suigeon 
anatomy, or their patients will die under their hands; 
but a study of higher Hinduism will yield no guidance 
to the knowledge of the religious practices of the lower. 
The Aryan and the Drftvidian are like two different 
trees, which are planted side by side, and whose 
branches are closely intermingled, but which possess 
separate roots.' I desire to emphasUe this view, be¬ 
cause it will not be found in the ordinary text-books 
on Hinduism. Being in opposition to the opinions of 
these authorities, 1 can only plead txptrto end* and 
adduce my proofs. The practical work of a missionary 
has convinced me of the truth of what 1 assert; and, 
indeed, without the recognition of this difference I do 
not see how we are to escape from a hopeless labyrinth 
of inconsistencies and contradictioirs. Nothing can 

^ What la calM tha *' marriage” of two different treea In thia waj 
roay be leen In eltaoat evecy vUlage of South India. 
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possibly r«condl6 tbe momsn ot tfie VMflnta, wherein 
thought has been pushed to Its ubaost limit to show 
that there is nothing in the world save the bare exist¬ 
ence of Brahnia> with the polythdsm of the Drividians 
who worship three hundred millions of gods and god¬ 
desses in innuQoerable diflicrent ways, with the cults of 
anirnists, or, with tbe propitiatioo of so-called devil- 
worshippers. 

Let me then try, however inadequately, to show 
what the religion of the great mass of people ailed 
Hindus really is, apart from the higher Hinduism. 
Beginning with those who are most influenced by the 
latter, and descending the scale, we And a strange 
medley of Saivism and Vaishnaviso, kanaa and 
transmigration, of and animism, of devotion of 
the phallic emblem, the idolatrous worship of all manner 
of gods and goddesses, of sacred animals, snakes and 
certain treea, including the cults of endless village 
deities, the propitiation of devils, fetkhism, magic and 
fatal ism. Coupled with the belief of innumerable gods 
and goddesses (chiefly the latter^ of greater or lass 
power, and of devils and evil spirits of greater or less 
malignancy, there is an underlying notion of some 
shadowy Go^ who in some unknown mysterious way 
presides over all. “God's in Hts haven, all’s right 
'with the world,” sings Browning: “God’s in His 
heaven, we may safely ignore H im, ” reflects the Hindu, 
harassed with many cruel devils and vindictive god¬ 
desses. Together with this vague idea of God there 
is the desire for forgiveness expressed in pilgrimages , 
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and bathings, and still more marked by the sacrifice 
of certain animals^a thing abhorrent to the orthodox 
Hindu. Binding all these people with their various 
beliefs, rites and ceremonies, in one bond common to 
them all, is caste, the most adamantine of all bonds, 
yet—for India is a veritable jungle of paradcxe^-*- 
the greatest disintegrating factor in the world. 

Shrines grow up on the roarlside as readily as trees; 
and a pat of mud on the bank of a river may at any 
moment be shaped into a Utipt (the phallic emblem), 
and worshipped as divine by the traveller on his 
journey. One may see an ant-hill, whose hole is pro* 
bably the abode of the sacred cobra, dusted with red 
ochre and lighted every night with a small lamp, made 
out of a broken potsherd and a bit of twisted cotton 
as wick, develop in a few months into a wayside shrine. 
I have seen the grave of a stone-digger, who died at 
hiS work, marked off from the surrounding rocks on 
the hillside, grow into a similar shrine. It has now a 
well of rough stones round it, which will probably de¬ 
velop into a regular temple with a consecrated Idol 
inside, and a priest—If the word may be allowed to 
pus—who will stir up the emotion of pilgrims, and 
stimulate their offerings, by relating some miraculous 
legend, or by displaying some thaumaturgic power, 
.'there are no services " In ordinary temples, such as 
we Christians are accustomed to, though in the large 
temples of the orthodox Hindus various “priests’’ 
will perforro (worship) all day long with elaborate 
ritual and much music in the small, innerroost shrine 
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of the edifice. Wh« aJl goes well with the lower class 
Hindu he does not trouble himself much about his 
gods and goddesses; but when epidemics break out 
and annual ceremonies arc to be observed, then the 
Hindu shows that religion belongs to the \'ejy fibre of 
his life. H e is not shy or ashamed ^ his rel igion, like 
an Englishman, but when sacrifices or other ceremonies 
are to be performed, then every man, woman and child 
in the village is eager to be present 

One other remark must be made before I come to 
my iUostntions, Just as there is a wide bordcr-land 
between the higher and lower Hinduism, so is there a 
border-land between Hinduism and Christianity which 
finds its expresKon in many strange ways. There are 
sevenl societies, or satn/tju, founded by such great re« 
formers as R 4 m Mohun Roy and Kftsbab Chander Sen, 
which have incorporated much of Christianity into dieir 
eclectic systems. Of these the Arya samAj is the most 
fiourisbing. There are also the reformed sects, whlclt 
have sprung up under the influence of RAmlnuja’s 
teaching, with diflering creeds, preached by such men 
as Raminand, Tula! Dis and Kabir D 4 s. These sects 
have for the most part a tbeistic basis, and adopt 
(faith, devotion, piety)* as the central feature, 
leading up to an afibctionate attachment to a divine 
Personality, just as in Christianity. Then there is the 
Theosophic movement led by Mrs. Besant, a lady 
gifted with excepCicnal rhetorical power. Her system 
is a curious blend of the teaching of the old Rishts 
with her hereditary Christian faith, which though 
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forot&lly rejected continued Co crop up in spite of herself. 
It is a 'veird medley of Christianity, English common 
sense and Indian science run mad. Most strenuous 
eflbrts are made to popularize this system by Incorpor¬ 
ating into It everything likely to please the Hindus; 
but though the cult professes to be based ou the 
VfldAnta with karma, transmigiation and the rest; 
and tliough the liigli priestess herself professes to re* 
member her former birth ; and Chough she has founded 
a College for Hindus at Ben Ares ; yet the result Is a 
pitiful failure. The orthodox Hindus naturally look 
askance, however much flattered they may feel, aC this 
sCrange English lady, Che wife of a clergyman, pro¬ 
claiming the glories of tlieir Rishis, but mixing up 
with her teaching such foreign ideas. All these eclectic 
systems are, of course, drawn from the higher Hindu¬ 
ism, but are really revolts from it. They need not 
detain us ; but their resemblance to the Neo-platonism 
prevalent in the early days of Che Church Is certainly 
very remarkable 1 will not repeat what X have said 
in another bcok;^ but those who are Interested In 
such matters will be struck by the remarkable historic 
parallel between the state of Che Church in the second 
century under the Roman Empire and that of India at 
the pntsent time under the British rAj. 

Many writers on India, as said above, after dealing 
with the V^dftntic philosophy and describing the 
worship of the two favourite gods Vishnu and Siva, 


' Indian ir^’ei>u, p. 394 (S.P.O.). 
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seen to think that they have said enough and leave 
tber raders to coodode, if they do not actually say 
so, that the rd^ion of the common people is practi> 
cally the same as that of the more or less educated and 
more or less bigh-caste men who live in the to^vns. A 
greater mistake could scarcely be made, for ninety 
per cent of the Hindus live in villages, a still greater 
percentage are illiterate, and thdr religion, as I shall 
now proceed to show, is not, strictly speaking, based 
on Hinduism at all, but on pre-Aryan practices and 
ceremonies. Its real basis is sacrifice, and so it is in 
closer touch with the polytheism of the Vedas than 
wth the mysticism of the Upanlshads. The p&jAris, 
i.e the rnen who perform the sacrifices and are masters 
of the ceremomes. are not Brlhmans or “priests ’’ at 
all, but rather hereditary ofEce^bcarera who have learnt 
from their fibers the usual ritual of their caste and 
cult Another important difference lies in the fact 
that the deities of the villages are almost invariably 
females instead of males as in Hinduism proper. It 
is true that these female deities are generally associated 
with a male guardian—generally lyenftr in the Tamil 
country, with which I am best acquainted. The pre- 
vailli^ idea is that the supreme God is good and so 
may be disregarded; whereas the spirits are evil and 
will cause smallpox and cholera to break out, will 
kill their children, afflict their cattle, and ruin their 
crops. These bad spirits must therefore be propitiated 
with blood sacrifice^ especially in times of epidemic . 
disease and fomine. 
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There is another point of interest which shows how 
the higher Hinduism has influenced the lower. It 
has already been shown how Buddha waged war 
against two great evils, namely, sacrifice and caste, and 
this went on during the last few centuries preceding 
the Incarnation. His influence and the new ideas 
about transmigration were sufficiently strong to banish 
all blood saai flees from among tlie orthodox Hindus, 
Altars may still be seen iu the old temples of Vishnu 
and Siva; but when I have asked Brahmans for an 
explanation of the same, they liave expressed horror 
at the idea of blood-shedding, but have never befti 
able to account for the presence of these relics of an 
^e long past. TJie lower classes, however, have 
always maintained their sacriflees from time im¬ 
memorial. But when they slay their buffaloes, goats, 
pigs and cocks, etc., to appease the wrath of their god¬ 
desses, they generally keep the doors of the temple 
locked; or, if the deity be out in the open air, they 
envelop her figure in a shroud, lest she should see the 
victim being slain in her presence and to her honour. 
Inconsistency seldom troubles the mind of the Hindu, 
and so he makes no attempt to reconcile the two 
opposite ideas of horror and appeasement. And we 
English people love compromise so much ourselves 
that we cannot afford to throw stones at other people’s 
glass4iouses. 

I will now briefly describe a few sacrificial cere¬ 
monies which have fallen within my own experience 
of thirty-one years in the Trichinopoly and Tinnevelly 
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districts of South India Krst of all, we must re¬ 
member that tht goddess herself may be represented 
by all sorts of different artides, such as a rude image 
of a female cut in stone, a brass or earthenware pot 
full of water, a rough unhewn Mode of stone, or a 
stick more or less carved. Cold weather visitors 
often take photographs of grotesque figures of horses, 
elephants, lions, giants and so forth, which they 
imagine to be gods; but &il to notice a rough bit of 
black and well-oiled stone projecting a few inches 
from the ground which is the real godd e ss , while the 
monstrous figure are only guardians and night watch¬ 
men whose duti' it is to keep off all the foul spirits 
with which the air is charged. Some goddesses are, 
however, quite elaborate figures. There is an idol in 
the Trichinopoly district consisting of a stone image 
of a woman, about two and a half feet high, with 
eight arms, and boldic^ in her hands a knife, a shield, 
a bell, a devil’s bead, a drum, a three-pronged fork, a 
goad, and a piece of rope. 

THS APPEASING OF A GODDESS. 

About two miles from the mission house at 
Trichinopoly stands the temple of a goddess on the 
bank of a river, which has been dammed up for irriga¬ 
tion purposes. Her name is Kulum&i, "the lady of 
the dam Every year, about the end of February, a 
great sacrifice is held to prof^ate the wrath of this 
female dei^. On the n^bt before the festival a 
number of men and boys go to the temple and con- 
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duct in procession a representation of the goddess_ 

who of course cannot be moved—in a quaint car, 
borne on four men’s shoulders like a palanquin, with 
flaring torches and much noisy music, to the suburb of 
the town in which the mission house h situated. The 
din of the band and the blase of the torches are kept 
up throughout the night till the sun dawns. Then the 
p4/4ri, a coarse mati of the VellAla, or cultivator, caste 
wearing fantastic Jxcadgear, and wreatlicd with garlands 
of oleander, comes to conduct the day’s sacrifices. 
The goddesses' own strange to say, has nothing 
to do with the day’s work, By this time tens of 
thousands of the lower classft? have poured into the 
town and swelled the ordinary population of over a 
hundred thousand inhabitants to an enormous crowd. 
From one to two thousand kids, which must be en¬ 
tirely black, are penned by the roadside, bleating 
piteously as if aware of the fate in store for them. The 
mounts on the shoulders of two men In front ot 
the representation of Kulumai in Jier car, and then the 
heads of each family press round to offer each his kid 
to appease the anger of the goddess. A knife is 
slashed across the throat and the bleeding kid is held 
up to thepa/dti, who pretends to drink from the wound \ 
the victim's blood, and to revel on behalf of the goddess 
In the ghastly orgy. One kid after another is offered 
up, and all day long the sickening process continues, 

I have also seen the pajM’ take a silver bowl, holding 
a quart or more, fill it with the hot blood, and then 
drink it off, as if the goddess through him were greatly 
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enjoying the horrible draught. By this meaJis the 
deluded people think that they are protecting them¬ 
selves, their families, their cattle, and their crops from 
all manner of ir»jury and sickness. It need scarcely be 
sad that in all such enormous crowds not one single 
Br4hman or orthodox Hindu will be found 

GUARDING THS BOUNDARIES 

Eleven miles from Tridunopoty there is another of 
these famous female deities, called Karumbii, whose 
chief function is to ward off dxrfera. Of course it is 
of the utmost importance that cholera shall be kept 
out of the village, if possible; and so, instead of 
describing her usual sacrifice, I will relate the common 
sacrificial ceremonies observed to guard the village 
boundaries from the attacks of neighbouring spirits. 
After a week’s offerings of fruit and rice, an earthen 
pot is specially prepared by riroilar ofierir^ to the 
pot itself, and this becomes, as in the former case, the 
representation or temporary residence of the deity, 
Next, the has a lamb sacrificed before him to 
make him fit to become possessed with the goddess 
durir^ the ceremony; and a idfiu, or bangle of thread 
dyed with turmeric is bound round his wrist to prevent 
any evil spirit from assaiUi^ him. He then carries 
off the pot to a booth io the middle of the vill^ 
accompanied with the usual band and the burning of 
incense and cam|^r, with ofierioga of coco^nuts, rice 
and fruit On the last and gnat day of the ceremonies, 
a lamb is sacrificed by decapitation, and the blood is 
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poured into another pot containing boiled rice. The 
p^&ri, now half frantic with the possession of the 
goddess, rushes off with the pot, the villagers running 
after him and yelling, till he comes to the boundary 
stone. After circling the stone thrice, he throws the 
pot backwards so that it shall fall on another stone 
placed there for the purpose, by means of which the 
mixed rice and blood may be scattered all round, and 
the e^il spirits of other vilt^ycs may not be able to 
trespass on the village thus protected. 

A still more elaborate sacrifice, with many other 
strange and interesting ceremonies, has been de.scribed 
in detail in the NintUmth Cintury and of 

October, 1906,' These accounts show that the 
Drftvidian customs in the Tdugu country are practically 
the same as those observed in the Tamil region. 

A BUFFALO SACRIFICE. 

At a village called Turaiyflr near Trichinopoly a 
buffalo sacrlilce is offered once in five or six years. 
Before the day of the festival is fixed, the chief men 
of the village go to the shrine, offer rice and fruits, 
etc, and ask the goddess whether they may perform 
the festival. If a lizard utters a chirp in a pait of the 
temple fixed on beforehand, it Is taken as a sign that 
permission is given and the festival is arranged. The 
buffaloes devoted for sacrifice are generally chosen, 
some .time beforehand, by people who make vows 
in sickness or trouble, and then are allowed to roam 

^ Villoft Dritiu i/t SavtA by Bishop Wbltebead of Mailru. 
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about the viUage at will. Wben they become trouble¬ 
some, the people go and ask the 6 ^ty to hold a 
sacrifice. The buflaloes are brot^bt to the shrine on 
the appointed day, and kQled by a man of the Kallar 
(thief) caste, who cuts off the head with a chopper. 
Nothing is done vnth the blood, but both head and 
carcase are thrown into a pit dose by the shrine as 
soon as the animal is dead. The same pit is used at 
each festhraJ, but it is deared out for each occasion. 
When all the carcases have been pot in, incense and 
camphor are burnt, cocMiot and fruits are offered on 
the edge of the pi^ and Chen earth is thrown in, and 
the carcases are covered up^ This takes place outside 
the temple walls, and duric^ the sacrifice a curtain is 
drawn before the shrine, where die immovable stone 
image of the goddess is located; but, on the other 
hand, the metal im^e, used in processions, is taken 
out before the sacrifice b^ins, carried on a wooden 
lion, and placed on four stone pillars spedally erected 
for the purpose outride the temple, about four or five 
yards from the place where the buffaloes are killed. 
No curtain is drawn before this image, but the sacrifice 
is performed in full view of the goddess. It is a 
curious little compromise be tw ee n ancient custem and 
Brdhman prejudice.*’ ^ 

HUMAN SACRIFICE. 

The Meriah sacrifice, in whkh a human being was 
the victim, has. of course, been suppressed by the 

* Madm Uueftio, BitiUtm V. No. j, p. 170. 
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Indian Government, though it has been practised tn 
secret till quite a recent time. A most interesting 
relic in the shape of a human sacrifice-post has lately 
been secured and presented to tbe Madras Museum.^ 
‘'The best kno\en case/’ writes Mr. Frazer in Tkt 
Golden Boitgk, " of human sacrifices jiystematically 
offered to ensure good croiia is supplied bytheKhonds 
or Khan<ls, a Dr&vidiau race in Bengal and Madras. 
Our knowledge of them is derived from accounts 
written by Britisli officers, who, forty or fifty years ago, 
were engaged in putting them down. The sacrifices 
were offered to the earth' goddess, Taii Fennu or Bera 
Pennu, and were believed to ensure good crops, im¬ 
munity from all diseases and accidents, tn particular, 
they were considered necessary in the cultivation of 
turmeric, the Khonds arguing that the turmeric could 
not have a deep red colour without the shedding of 
blood. The victim, a Meriah, was acceptable to the 
goddess only if he had been purchased, or had been 
born a victim, that is the son of a victim father, or 
had been devoted as a child by his father or guardian." 

HOOK-SWINGING. 

Allied to such sacrifices is the practice of hook¬ 
swinging, which is not absolutely stopped, but is dis¬ 
couraged as much as possible by the Indian Govem- 
menL In the districts in which I was myself engaged 
no hook-swinging has taken place of recent years, but 

^ Zi^n 9 gyAfiiie Holti in Stuihsrn Iwiui, hy Mr. E. TfiufSten, 
p. 5T0. The tubiect hw been well trcsied in llctien by Mrs. 
Penny tn her Saeri/cs. 
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one or two have been held in the di^rict of Madura 
between Tndiinopoly and Tinnevelly. The following 
account was wri tt en in the eighteenth century by 
Sonnerat, and represents, in all the important items, 
what is still practised occasionally r—> 

Those who ima^ne that th^ have received great 
benefits from Mariatale, or wish to obtain them, make 
a vow to suspend themselves in the air. This cere¬ 
mony consists in passi/^ two iitm tenter^iooks, tied 
to the end of a veiy long lever, through the skin of 
the votary’s back. This lever is placed at the top of 
a mast twenty feet high. As soon as the votary is 
hung on the hooks. Cfa^ press the other end of the 
lever, and lift him up in the air. In this state th^ 
turn him round as often as he chooses. He commonly 
has a sword and shield b his hands, and makes the 
motions of a man fighting. He must appear cheerful, 
whatever pain he may feel: for, if tears escape him, 
be is driven from his caste, but this seldom happens 
The votary who is to be hung up drinks some intoxi¬ 
cating liquor, which makes him almost insensible, and 
looks upon this dangerous preparation as a pastime. 
After turning him several times round, th^ take him 
off, and he is soon cured of his wounds. The quick¬ 
ness of the cure passes for a miracle in the eyes of the 
aealots of this goddess. The Br&hmans do not assist 
at this ceremony, which they despise. The wor¬ 
shippers of Mariatale are of the lowest caste.” ^ 

This remaik about the Brihmans is illuminative. 

* Bthuffaf kic N 0 tm, p. ^ > 
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The following quotation is also instructive as showing 
the motive which induces people to submit to such 
cruel and painful rites 

Quite recently the Governor of Madras was ap¬ 
proached by a ryofr (agricuUuralist)^ on behalf of the 
community, with a request for permission to revive 
the practice of hook-swinging in a certain village of 
the Madura District He represented, with all 
earnestness, tl^at since this ceremony had been stopped, 
the rainfall had been deficient and the crops scanty; 
cholera l\ad been prevalent; and in families where 
there were five or six children ten years ago^ there 
were now only two or three.” * 

FIRE-WALKING. 

One other ceremony, that of fire-walking, may now 
be described. A pit, varyii^g in site from a few feet 
to a few yards, is dug to a depth of about a foot, and 
filled with lighted fagots and charcoal till the wliole 
blazes up, and then settles down into a glowing mass 
of red-hot embers. Then men, women and even 
children, who have previously bathed and performed 
other religious ceremonies, walk across the glowing 
fire. As a rule they arc none the worse for their 
walk, but on one or two occasions people have ^llen 
on the fire and subsequently died from the effect of 
the burning. The object of walking Is generally to 
fulfil some vow after sickness, or on the birth of a 


^ fietts. p. 49S. 
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child long hoped for ; and there js also the common 
idea of securing protection imm damage to crops and 
cattle, etc. This ceremony like odwrs of the kind is 
despised by fir&hmans, and left to S(^dra5 and the 
lowest castes. It must be remembered that the soles 
of the feet of the labouring classes are very thick ; but 
this will not always account for the immunity of the 
fire-waJkera Bathing is an essential feature of the 
ceremony, and it is not improbable tha t the feet of 
the devotees are bathed, unknown to themselves, not 
with water but with the juke of the A/m ifidraz, 
called in Tamil kattA/ai. 1 once had in Mission em* 
ploy a catechist who was a convert from Brihmanisro, 
and who was well versed in many of die mysteries of 
Hinduism. At his request I had a thick iron chain 
heated till it was red-hot and then suspended by one 
of its links from the branch of a trea The catechist 
had previously smeared bis arms and hands with the 
juice of this aloe ; and while the chain was still glow¬ 
ing be ran his hands down it again and again. When 
I examined them, I found them hot but not in the 
least injured. If th^ had not been previously pro¬ 
tected by the juice, they would assuredly either have 
stuck to the hot iron, or have been stripped of every 
particle of flesb, 1 think the secret of fire-walking 
may be found in this direction, tho*^h the walkers 
themselves repudiate the idea, and are perfectly 
sincere in the performance of what consider a 
distinctly rel^lous duD^. ' 
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DEVIL PROPITIATION. 

Devil-worship and deviUdancing, as they are popu¬ 
larly called, are practised every Friday night in almost 
every village of tlie Tinnevelly district, where the 
Shfln&r caste reside. The devil-dancer, who is himself 
a Sh&nikn, dances round a great fire, while the people 
stand round in u circle No Kngllshroan is on any 
account allowed to witness this dance. 1 once saw 
the commencement of one from a distance when on 
horseback^ but the moment I was seen the dance 
stopped at once. The following description is from 
the pen of Bishop Caldwell, who worked in Tinne¬ 
velly for fifty-three years, and who probably knew 
more of the ShftnSr caste than anyone else of his 

time:— 

“The ShaoArs are chiefly palmyra-tree cultivators, 
and fanners, belor^ingto the Tamil aboriginal race, 
they have retained their distinct manners and customs 
and their ancient religion is devil-worship. The 
majority of the devils are supposed to have been human 
beings—mostly those who have met with violent or 
sudden deaths, especially if they have been objects of 
dread in their lifetime Devils may be either male or 
female, low or high caste, of Hindu or foreign lineage. 
The majority dwell in trees, but some wander to and 
fro, or take up their abode in the temples erected Co 
their honour, or in houses, and often a person will be¬ 
come possessed Every evil and misfortune is attri¬ 
buted to demons. Always malignant, never merciful 
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—evib» not coofening beoefits—their wrath 
mast be appeased, not their favour supplicated. A 
heap of earth, adorned with white-wash and red ochre, 
near a lai^ untrimoied tree, constitutes in most cases 
both the temple and the demons m it, and a smaller 
heap in front of the temple forms altar. The tree 
is supposed to be the devil's ordinary dwelling<^Iace, 
from which be snuf^ up the odour of the sacrihcial 
blood and descends unseen to join the feast This 
mode of worship has no particular order of priests. 
^ Anyone may be a ' devil-dancer,' as the officiating 
priest is styled, and wbo for the occasion is dressed 
io &e vestments of the deni to be worshipped, on 
which are hideous representations of demons. Thus 
decorated, amidst the blase of torches, and accom¬ 
panied by frightful sounds, the devil-dancer begins his 
labour. The ' music ’ is at first comparatively slow, 
and the dancer seems impassive or sullen, but as it 
quickens and becomes louder, his excitement rises. 
Sometimes to woiie himself into a fitnzy, he uses 
medicated draughts, cuts, lacerates and bums his fiesh, 
drinks the blood flowing fiom bis own wounds, or from 
the sacrifice, then brandishing his stafl^ of bells, dances 
with a quick and wild step. Suddenly the affiatus 
descends; he snorts, stares, and gyrates; the demon 
has now taken bodily possession of him, and though 
he retains the power of utterance and motion, both 
are under the demon's control. The bystanders 
’ signali2e the evoit by a loi^ shout, and a peculiar 
vibratory noise, caused by the hand and tongue AH 
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hasten to consult him as a present deity. As he acts 
the part of a maniac, it is difficult to interpret his 
replies, but the wishes of the inquirers generally help 
them to the answers. The night is the time usually 
devoted to these o'rgies, and as the number of devils 
worshipped is in some districts equal to the number 
of the worshippers, and as every act is accompanied 
by the din of drums and the bray of horns, the still¬ 
ness of the hour is frequently broken by a dismal 
uproar” ^ 


THE RBUCIOW OF THIEVES. 

In England one does not Jock for much profession 
of religion from burglars and cattle-lifters, but in India 
the thief caste is just as religious as any other. To 
steal is an honourable profession, but to break caste by 
submitting to baptism is the most dishonourable thing 
that can be conceived. In the Trichinopoly district 
the Kalla^caste (the chief division of the thief caste) is 
particularly stror^, and is regarded by the other SOdra 
castes as quite a respectable community. What I 
state below I took down in substance from one of 
their leading men, who had suffered very considerable 
persecution on being baptized * 

The chief temple of the Kalians is about ten miles 
west of Madura, and is dedicated to Alagarswimi, said 
to be an incarnation of Vishnu, but also said to be the 

‘ r*M fiuadrej Y^art o/tht S,P.G., p. 543. 

* 1 btve qugt«d thil u I wrgw it for Tfu Coiits and Tfibtt 9f 

SntA India, by Mr. E. Tbuffilon, vol. IH, 
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brother of Minitchi (the ^sh-eytd," or beautiful 
daughter of the Pindya kir^ of Madura). Now 
Mfnfttcbi has been married by the BrMunans to Siva, 
and so we see Hinduism wedded to Drlvidlanism, and 
the spirit of compromise, the chief method of conver¬ 
sion adopted by the Br&hmans, carried to its utmost 
limit At the great annual festival the idol of Ala- 
garsw&mi is carried in the mondi of Chittra (April- 
May) to the temple of Mtnfttdii; and the banks of the 
river Vaiga swarm with two or three lakhs (hundred 
thousaiy^ of worshippers, a large proportion of whom 
are Kalians, At this festival the Kalians have the 
right of dialog with a r^ the car of Alagarswimi, 
though other people may join in later orL As AJagar- 
sw4mi is a vegetarian, no blood sacrifice U offered to 
him. This is probably due to the influence of Brflh- 
maoism, for, in their ordinary ceremonies, the Kalians 
•invariably slai^hter shc^ as sacrifices to propitiate 
their ddties. True to their bold and thievish instincts, 
the Kailans do not hesitate to steal a god. if they think 
be will be useful to them in their predatory excursions, 
and are not afiaid to dig up the coins or jewels that 
are generally buried under an idol* Though they 
entertain little dread of their own village gods, they 
are often afraid of others that tb^ meet far from 
home, or in the jungles when they are cr^^ed in one 
of their stealing expedidons. As regards their own 
village gods, there is a sort of understanding that, if 
they help them in their thefts, they are to have a fair 
. 1 Co0pW< the theft Ot Labna'e c etep tea by ftuhel (Geo. xnik 19). 
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share of the spoil, and, on the principle of honesty 
among thieves, the bargain is always kept At the 
annual festival for the village deities, each family 
sacrifices a sheep, and the head of the victim is given 
to the fAjAri, while the body is taken home by the 
donor, and partaken of as a communion feast Two 
at least of the elements of totem worship appear here: 
there is tlie shedding of the sacrificial blood of an 
innocent victim to appease the wrath of the totem 
god, and the common feasting together which follows 
it 

When strange deities are met with by the Kalians 
on their thieving expeditions, it is usual to make a vow 
that, if the adventure turns out well, part of the spoil 
shall next day be left at the shrine of the god, or be' 
handed over to the of that particular deity. 

They are afraid that if this precaution be not taken, 
the god may make them blind, or cause them to be 
discovered, or may go so far as to knock them down 
and leave them to bleed to death. If they have seen 
the deity, or been particularly frightened or otherwise 
specially aifected by these unknown gods, instead of 
leaving a part of the body sacrificed, they adopt a more 
thorough method of satisfying the angry deity. After 
a few days they return at midnight to make a special 
sacrifice, which of course is conducted by the particu' 
lar p^'AH whose god is to be appeased, They bring 
a sheep with rice, curry-stuffs and liquors, and after 
the sacrifice give a considerable share of these dainties, 
together with animaj> head, to the p^jAri, as well 

>5 
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as a sum of mon^ for making the (worship) for 
them. 

Some of the cereinonies that take place at a aacrj* 
fice are worth recording. First, the Idol is washed in 
water, and a spot of sandal pastels ^t on the fore* 
head in the case of male deities, and a spot of htfthima 
(red powder) in die case of females. Garlands are 
placed round its neck, and a bell is rung, while lamps 
are lighted all round. Then the doty's name is re¬ 
peatedly invoked, accompanied by beating on the 
udukku. This is a small dram which tapen to a nar¬ 
row waist in Che middle, and is held in the left hand 
of the pfijAn with one ertd close to his left ear, while 
he taps on it with Che 6ngers of bis rig^t hand Not 
only is this primitive music pleasing to the ears of his 
barbarous audience, but, what is more important, it 
conveys the oracular communications of the god him¬ 
self. By means of ^e end of the drum placed close 
to his ear, the p^dri ts enabled to bear what the god 
has to say of the predatory excursion which has taken 
place; and the like a clever gipsy has 

taken care previously to get as much information as 
possible—retails all that has occurred during the .ex¬ 
ploit to his wondeni^ devotees. In case his Informa¬ 
tion is incomplete, be is easily able to find oat, by a 
dew leading questions and a little cross-examination of 
these ignorant people, all that he needs to impress them 
with the idea that the god knows all about thdr trano- 
actions, having been present at thtii plundering bout 
At all such sacrifices, it is a comnton custom to pour 
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a Httle water over the sheep, to see if it will shake 
itself, this being invariably a sign of the deity's accep¬ 
tance of the animal offered. If the sheep does not 
shake itself, it is rejected, and another substituted for 
It; and in some dases—be it whispered—when the 
/>iydri thinks the sheep too thin and scraggy, he pours 
over it only a little water, which the sheep ignores, and 
so he demands another animal. I f, however, the pdjAn, 
as the god’s representative, is satisfied, he goes on 
pouring more and more water till the half-drenched 
animal has to shake itself, and so sign its own death* 
warrant It is essential tliat the head should be struck 
off with one blow of the knife. All who have ventured 
forth in the night to take part in the sacrifice then join 
in the communal meal. 

An illustration of the value of sacrifices compared 
with the small value attaching to an oath made in the 
presence of a g;od, may here be given. Some servants 
of a Kalian land-owner one day stole a sheep, for which 
they were brought up before the village munalf, or 
magistrate When they denied the theft, the munsif 
took them to their village god, Karuppan (the black 
brother), and made them swear in its presence. They 
perjured themselves again, and were let off. Their 
master quietly questioned them afterwards, asking how 
they dared to swear so falsely before their own god> 
and to this they replied, ‘'While we were swearii^, we • 
were mentally offering a sacrifice of a sheep to him” 
—which they subsequently-carried out—to pacify him 
for the double crime of stealing and perjury. 
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Enough proof has now been given, I trust, to show 
that the religion of the lower and illiterate castes of 
the villages is a totaJIy different thing from that of the 
orthodox Hindus of die towns. They are different in 
essence as well as in motive^ didesent in the object of 
worship or of dread, and different in their practice. It 
is not an adequate answer to say that these lower castes 
often attend the festivals at the iaige temples where 
the higher Hinduism prevails; that di^ sing songs 
from the great epics, or act dramas taken frem the 
MahAbhiiata. Kor is it sufficient to argue that they 
ail call tiiemselves Hindus, and all keep caste; for the 
two systems stand on different foundations. There is 
one trait, however, besides ca.ste, which is common to all 
Hindus—and a veiy admirable trait it is—their love of 
religion. Perhaps the dread of evQ spiriu and cruel 
goddesses ought not to be dignified ly such an hon¬ 
ourable term as " religion " ; but, at any rate, such a 
thing as atheism, as we understand the word, may be 
said to be almost unknown in India. At the recent 
census of 19x1, outofa total population of 315,000,000 
only seventeen entered themselves as avowed athe¬ 
ists". When everythrr^ is prosperous the ordinary 
Hindu may be careless and apathetic, but when cholera 
is rife, famine grips him, or when the fcsbvaJ comes 
round, he U filled with religious enthusiasm. 

In Chapter VII quoted the remark of a writer on 
Hinduism that, “ In each of its stages the core of the 
religion is really Pantheistic". In my own coind I 
have not the least doubt that the core of Hinduism is 
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r^Uy sacrifice. We find that in the first period the 
Aryans joined with the pre-Aryans in their sacrifices. 
During the V^ic period all India was drenched with 
sacrificial blood, more so even than Palestine under 
the Israelites. There were practised, beside all minor 
sacrifices, the risAada fn^dka, the bull sacrifice, the 
asva mSdJui, the horse sacrifice, and also the nara 
yifdha, or human sacrifice. With the rise of Buddhism 
and the growth of the doctrine of transmigration the 
blood-sacrifice naturally died out among the descend¬ 
ants of the Aryans, i.e. the BrShmans and Rajputs. 
But It IS quite clear that however much the philosophy 
of the Brahmans has overshadowed the whole country, 
and however wide the border-land between the two 
systems, the religion of the Dravidians always was, as 
It now IS, based on sacrifice. Even in the higher 
Hinduism we have the cult of Fraj 4 pathi, the “Lord 
of Creatures," half mortal and half immortal, who 
sacrificed bimsel/; and made all other sacrifices sym- 
bolical of his own, Sacrifice was s^ken of as " a good 
ferrying boat for getting over the ocean of sin" ; and 
here, if only for a moment, Hinduism gets into closer . 
touch with the Incarnation than at any other time, 

This phase of the real religion of India carries us 
back to an age so dim and hoary as to be lost in ob¬ 
livion. It is worthy of note that the aboriginal races 
of India have never tended to die out like those of 
Australia or the Maoris of New Zealand, and also 
that thfe spirit of sacrifice has persisted in spite of the 
prevailing influence of the higher Hinduism and the 
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onslai^hts of fiuddhUnx Can we no( trace here a 
consciousness of sin»in the real sense of the word, and 
a yearning for forgiveness, however much the idea has 
been distorted and obscured? The meaning of many 
of the saerihcUl rites, such as the pouring of water on 
the victim, the mixing of the blood and rice, the placing 
of the right foreleg of the slain animal in its mouth, 
and the smearing of its face with the fat of the entrails, 
etc, seems to have disappeared entirely during the 
lapse of all these centuries; but certain other practices 
seem to bring us into touch with vital doctrines. As 
in totemism all over the uncivilised world—with which 
this sacrifkial system seems undoubtedly to be associ¬ 
ated—there are certain prominent features common to 
all. The blood of the vktcm is spilled on the ground, 
and man admits his guilt, by means of transmission to 
the innocent animal, in the presence of the offended 
deity. In the Ueriab sacrifice the human being was 
bovgfu for so much mon^, so that the sin of murder 
should not be added to the other crimes. And while 
the youth is dyii^ the assembled multitude dance 
around to cnuslc, and addressing the estrth say: *'0 
God, we offer the sacrifice to you. Give us good crops, 
feasons, and health." After which they address the 
victim: " We bought you with a ^ice, and did not seize 
you. Now we sacrifice you according to custom, and 
no sin rests with a&" ^ In many sacrifices the offidat' 
iog pi^'Ari dips his finger In the hot blood, and with It 
mark s his forehead; then all sriio participate in the sacri- 

‘ STtM, p. $12. 
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fice do the same. This is the sacred blood-bond, which 
unites all the tribe, caste, or community into one united 
brotherhood. It is also the way in which new members 
of a community are initiated, and become associated 
with the con fraterftity, Then again, the body of the 
sacrificed animal Is eaten together by those who offer 
the saeriitce. This is the communion, which not only 
seals the friendship of mat) with his brother, but unites 
man witi\ his now ruconcilcxl God, and God with the 
now pardoned sinner. 

There is only one doctrine that can cover all these 
conflicting beliefs, and can meet the spiritual needs of 
all these poor, benighted people; but that one central 
doctrine of the Incarnation covers and satisfies them 
all. There is always a tendency either to make incar¬ 
nations on the Nestorian or Valshnavite model of God. 
being temporarily associated with a man or an animal, 
or else by elevating some creature of the earth into a 
god. This is at the root of Idolatry. It is natural 
that some material object should be looked upon as 
the embodiment of the Supreme. Wherever there is 
a pantheistic conception, then a* stone is god because 
everything is god, and it is easier to worship a stone 
that one can see than an abstract spirit that the eye 
cannot see or the mind comprehend. And with idol¬ 
atry, which is common to the whole world, there is 
also found a dread of devils and evil spirits, a deifica¬ 
tion of nature and anthropomorphic conceptions of 
•the Deity, Where these do not exist there is nothing 
lefV but rank materialisin, which Is the direct antithesis 
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of pantheiKD, since there is no room for the Infinite 
where everything is finite. So the duld-reces of the 
world are always inclined to turn their heroes into 
gods; Co propitiate the spirits of those who have met 
with strange or violent dUths; to fippease the anger 
of their gods and gtxldesses with sacrifices; to find 
gods in stocks and stones, in beasts, birds, and snakes; 
to look upon their devlManoers and medicinemen as 
representatives of God on earth; and to expect and 
Invent incarnations in response to the demand for 
them. Thus men and animals, spirits good and bad, 
arc elevated into deities, by a kind of incarnation 
reaching from below upwards. Such ideas, i repeat, 
are common to all heathendom in some shape or other 
As Pope said of the West Indian 

Lo the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in cloud, and hears Him in the wind, 

And thinks, admitted Cb that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company". 

' {Bss*/ on Man.) 

The Incarnate Son, the Image of the invisible God, 
is the Saviour towards Whom all th«e blind hands 
have been unconsciously groping and stretching in all 
ages and in all countries. Since God became Man, 
idolatry has become an impossbility. God in human 
form is the object and complete fulfilment of man's 
adoration. All pagan Ideas are taken up, purified and 
deified in the personaQty of Jesus Christ I cannot 
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do better than sum up my argument in the words of 
a friend* 

“No Nestorlan conception of a human personalia 
with which Deity associates itself gives the Gospel 
truth- The Lord* of Glory did not become—could 
not have become—'one of us/ but He stooped to re¬ 
capitulate and sum up in Himself all humanity In its 
unfallcn and ideal verity. He was not made man’ 
--4 thing Impo.ssible—but Man. Sucli is the univer¬ 
sality of the Ciiristian messagc-^ll men are become 
brothers in Christ the cathoiic Man, Wiiose birtii Is 
the ‘touch of nature/ which not merely appeals to 
human sympathies, but 'makes all men kin’. But 
yet again* that which took our poor nature was super- 
nature. Attempts to resolve the story of redeemed 
humanity into an evolutionary working upwards of 
the immanent divinity residing in the race may achieve 
a kind of theism net far removed from pantheism; 
but they cannot be accepted by Christian believers. 
The Incarnation was not the crown and flower of 
human development, but the entrance of the Most High 
into human conditions, for deliverance and healing. 
Christianity stands, not merely for the divine, but for 
the supernatural, the invasion of the natural order by 
redemptive and curative forces from the kingdom of 
grace. From heaven He came and sought us, and 
angels from the realm of glory, who heralded the 
wondrous Birth, are His ministers to succour and de¬ 
fend men on earth.” 

^ Canon Uacleafl«. 
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The Hindu $ages have dreamed and striven and 
strained, as never oten have striven beibre, to fix a 
ladder on earth which shall reach up to heaven an'd 
bring them to the golden feet of the Inefrabl& In 
this ihey resembled the poet who re&red his beautiful 
palace of music, ’'built/* as he sings, ’'broad on the 
roots of things" in earth to scale the vault of heaven 
with its "rampired walls of gold as transparent as 
glass But as the sages’ feet failed to climb the steep 
ascent, so the poet’s palace failed to rise up to beavcn, 
until “ the emulous heaven /earned down, made effort 
to reach the earth". For by no possible means can 
man ever reach God, till God reaches down to man. 
When the Son of God, " to match man’s birth," was 
Himself bom in the flesh, then heaven was brought, 
down to earth, the Word became Han ; and so God 
and man. heaven end earth became united in one em¬ 
brace, and henceforth there was " no more near nor 
far". The poet called the keys of bis o^an to their 
work, claiming each slave of sound—" armies of angels 
that war. legions oF demons that lurk "—and bade 
them “pile him a palace straight," till be &ncied that 
the unseen heights were about to be scaled and heaven 
won 

" For higher still and briber . . . 

the pinnacled glory reached, and the {wide of my 
soul was in sight 

In sight? Not half I for it seemed, it was certain, to 
match man’s birth. 
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Nature in turn conceived* obeying an impulse as I; 

And the emulous heaven yearned down, made effort to 
reach the earth* 

As the earth had done her best, in my passion, to 
scale the sky; 

Novel splendours burst forth, grew lamiHar and dwelt 
with mine* 

Not a point nor peak but found, and hxed its wander¬ 
ing star; 

Meteor-moons* balls of blaae: and tlicy did not pale 
nor pine, 

For earth had attai)ied to heaven, there was no more 
near nor far*** 


{^Abt Vo^tr, Browning*) 
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